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Fbllow Teachers: 

The following curriculum for the Elementary Schools is prepared 
and issued for the ungraded rural schools rather than for the graded schools 
of cities and villages. The latter are usually provided with proper courses 
to pursue, and the work and methods in these schools vary somewhat from 
the rural schools on account of more time per recitation and more pupils 
per class. 

The courses herein outlined are not prescribed, but are suggestive; the 
material under the various headings is for the teacher to study, and not 
to follow mechanically . The method by which the work is accomplished is 
of little importance; but that the work shall be thoroughly and skilfully done 
is of the highest importance. 

Teachers are enjoined to give more attention to the subject of reading, 
in order that the pupils may learn to read intelligently; to the subject of intel- 
lectual arithmetic, in order that the pupils may be well trained in the art of 
reasoning or thinking; and to the subject of industrial education, by acquaint- 
ing the children with those things about the home and school, along the way- 
side, and by teaching some of the fundamental principles of the local occu- 
pations of the people. Elementary agriculture and arts and crafts are clam- 
oring for more serious consideration on account of the fundamental education 
they a£ford and the practical service they render. 

The school rooms and school yards of many rural school houses demand 
transformation in order that the pupils may have a more elevating atmos- 
phere and a more beneficient environment. 

Above all, teachers should not neglect the inculcation of those deep, sub- 
stantial, unfailing virtues that make for pure womanhood and noble man- 
hood. 

The services of some of the ablest instructors in the State have been 
given gratuitously to the preparation of this pamphlet, and for the purpose 
of aiding those of less training and experience. It is prepared especially for 
your use and study as a teacher, and should be left in the teacher's desk at the 
close of the term for your successor. Trusting that it may contribute to better 
work and larger results, I remain. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mason S. Stone, 
Superintendent of Education. 
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DAILY PROGRAM. 



Maximum Number op Recitations per Day. 



Forenoon. 




Afternoon. 






First Reader ClfWR 


10 minutes Primer Class 


10 minutes 


Second Reader Cla^ 


10 ' 


' First Reader Class 


10 




Third Reader Class 


10 ' 


' Second Reader Class 


10 




Primer Class 


10. ' 


' Advanced Grammar 


15 




Primary Physiology 


10 ' 


' Primary Geography 


10 




Number Class 


10 ' 


' Advanced Geography 


10 




Mental Arithmetic 


10 ' 


' Vt. History and Civics 


10 




Advanced Anthinetic 


20 ' 


' Civics 


15 




Primary Arithmetic 


10 ' 


' Language Class 


10 




Intermediate Arithmetic 


10 ' 


' Primer Class 


10 




Primer Class 


10 ' 


' First Reader Class 


10 




Advanced Physiology 


10 ' 


U. S. History 


15 




Spelling 


5 ' 


' Spelling 


5 




Spelling 


5 ' 


' Spelling 


5 





it 



14 Recitations 140 " 14 Recitations 145 

It requires 285 minutes to accomplish the foregoing work. Deducting 
forty minutes for intermissions, there are left thirty-five minutes for opening 
exercise^ miisic, writing, drawing, nature study, elementary agriculture, 
manual training and general exercises. No one of these incidental subjects 
needs a specified hour each day, but each should receive specific attention. 
A special effort should be made to give instruction in writing, drawing and 
nature study, with special reference to the principles of agriculture, and each 
teacher is expected to adjust her program as the circumstances will permit. 
Not all the subjects enumerated in the daily program need be taught each 
day, and the time of an omitted subject may be taken for an occasional sub- 
ject. However, instruction in the essential subjects should be given each 
day. A part of each Friday afternoon should be employed in general exer- 
cises, such as spelling contests, discussions, reading ess&ySj speaking, imper- 
sonating, town meetings, and other beneficial means of training the children. 
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READING. 



Children cannot study until they can read. Therefore reading is funda- 
mental and essential to all other school subjects, and, because of this fact, it 
is the most important subject taught in the public schools. 

DISCUSSION. 

There are two kinds of reading — 
a. Silent, 
6. Oral. 
There are also two characteristics of each — 
a. Understanding. 
6. Feeling. 
The purpose of teaching reading is to secure these two characteristics, or 
ends, and the problem of the teacher is to secure these ends in the quickest 
possible manner. 

Before expoimding a method by which this can be done, it is well to discuss 
the meaning of silent reading and of oral reading, their relations to one another, 
and the principles by which these ends are attained. 
Hence the following: — 

1. Definitions. 

a. Silent reading = thought-getting = impression. 
6. Oral reading = thought-giving = expression. 

2. Relation and Importance. 

Having must precede giving; thought-getting must precede thought- 
giving; impression must precede expression. Consequently, silent reading 
nvust precede oral reading. Persons frequently read orally, and intelligibly, 
what they never before have seen, because their eyes look ahead, the mind 
anticipates the sense, and the interpretation follows the impression. 

The importance of silent reading over oral reading depends upon two 
facts; (1) that it is prior, fundamental and necessary to oral reading; and 
(2) that the great volume of reading in mature years is silent in its charactr. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

The following principles deserve consideration: 

1. Impression must precede expression. The foregoing statements ob- 
viate the necessity of further discussion of this principle. 

2. Naturalness of expression will always follow clear possession of thought. 
This principle is the natural outgrowth of the preceding. If a child clea rly 
conceives and comprehends the thought, then the expression will be natural. 



Therefore the aim and force of instruction in reading should be directed toward 
thought-getting, or impression-making, and the expression work should be 
left to take care of itself largely. The lessons selected for oral reading should 
generally be of a character to inform or inspire the pupils, and, in style, should 
be narrative, descriptive or conversational. In every exercise, the oral 
reading should be fluent in utterance; natural, quiet and conversational in 
style; agreeable in tone and manner of expression. These qualities must be 
secured at the outset, and must never be lost by the pupil. It is well to allow 
pupils to criticise the oral reading of others by mentioning the excellences 
pertaining to distinctness, fluency, quality of voice, force, pitch, and expres- 
sion; and they should also be taught to discover the words requiring special 
emphasis. Enunciation, pronimciation, and the like, should receive atten- 
tion, but they are incidental to the subject of reading. 

3. Word pronunciation is not reading^ never loos, never will 6c, is worthless 
work and a loaste of time generally. If the habit of word-pronunciation has been 
formed, it must be broken up or good oral reading will be impossible. The 
bane of reading in nearly all ungraded schools is word-pronunciation, which 
is chiefly a legacy. The semblance of the thing is substituted for the thing 
itself, and a deception is thereby practiced. If a teacher allows pupils to pro- 
nounce words merely, it is better for the pupils to pronounce isolated 
words or in a reverse order from that in the reading books. In word pronun- 
ciation, there is no thought expression for the reason there has been no 
thought impression. Word-pronunciation is tcfeo-expression, while oral read- 
ing should be ^^loti^/i^-expression. A thought is composed of ideas, the same 
as a sentence is composed of words. The sentence is an expression of thought, 
while the words are the expressions of the various ideas composing the thought. 

The supreme mistake on the part of most young and untrained teachers 
is neglect to train their pupils in the 

Fusion of Ideas into Thought. 

The thought is the whole; it is that with which the child deals. The idea, 
represented by the individual word, is only a part, and if it is not associated 
or fused with other ideas there is no thought. As thought is the unit, the 
child should deal with the unit from the start, rather than with fragments 
of the unit which are usually meaningless if disjoined or unfused. In look- 
ing through a window at a landscape one does not think of the panes of glass 
or the parts of the scene visible through each ; but he sees the landscape as a 
whole. So in thought-getting, the different words are merely the panes. 
Ability to train children in the fusion of ideas is the work of a skilful teacher. 
It is not a difficult art, and children readily do it when once they have been 
introduced to the process. As the fusion of ideas is the key to the method 
hereafter presented, its elucidation will be left to further consideration. 

4. Objects are Essential for Occasioning Thoughts. This is especially ap- 
plicable to young children. One cannot create thoughts, but such can be 
occasioned by proper use of objects. The value of this principle rests upon 
the fact that in the childhood period children are engaged in getting acquaint- 
ed with their environments. Although they reason in their childhood years. 
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still their reasoning, or thought power, does not dominate. They are inter- 
ested in material things, in individual objects, in concrete forms. The power 
of abstraction and generalization comes later, and begins to manifest itself 
when the child is about ten years of age, or after he has learned to read. 
The two periods may properly be represented by the following diagram : 
Childhood Youth 



Concrete Abstract- 

Things Thoughts 

Individuals Generals 

Because childhood is the concrete stage of the child, and the child accord- 
ngly is interested in material things within his scope of sense, objects should 
be used in his instruction. This is especially true of the subject of reading. 

The question naturally arises — What objects shall be used? The obvious 
answer is — Those objects, or their representatives, with which the children 
are familiar, such as horse, dog, cart, rake, knife, ball and sled for bo}^; doll, 
cat, lamb, fan and dress for girls; and orange, apple, bell, book, pencil, cap, 
table, and the like for both boys and girls. 

It is not necessary for the teacher to purchase these articles, or to have 
the school board furnish them, but they can usually be borrowed from older 
pupils in school. 

This preliminary discussion leads up to the consideration of 

METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 

PRIMARY PERIOD. 

1. Preparatory Work. 

The first day is usually employed in becoming acquainted with the child 
and in securing his confidence by talking quietly with him about his dog, 
cat, and other pets and playthings. On this first day, arrangements should 
be made for a supply of objects for the following day. Having carefully 
concealed the other objects so that familiarity with their presence will not de- 
stroy interest in them later, the teacher, on the second day, takes a toy horse 
or dog, holds it up for the admiration of the child, and quietly places it in his 
hands, so as to gratify the possessory principle inherent in him. To awaken 
further the child's curiosity and interest, and to take the first step in teaching 
him to read, the teacher asks, "What have you?" The child naturally says, 
"A horse." Here is where the first instruction begins. The question occa- 
sioned a thought, with the ideas, "I," "have," and "a horse," responding 
to the words, "you," "have," and "what" of the question. In answering, 
"A horse," the child expresses an idea, while the question provoked a thought. 
Now the first work of the teacher is to train the child in full thought-expression. 
This can frequently be done by asking, *^Who has the horse?" Sometimes 
the child will insert the word "got" in giving the full expression. Therefore, 
the second work of the teacher, in case of incorrect expression, is to train the 
child in a correct expression of thought. Got is active acquisition; have is 



passive possession. As the child did not get the object, the expression with 
the word got is not true to fact, although it may be grammatically correct. 

As soon as the child gives a full and correct expression, he should be en- 
couraged to repeat it several times, so as to habituate himself to it. As soon 
as this is accomplished, and a few other objects have been introduced in like 
manner, he should be trained to enumerate the parts of the animal, — always 
with full expressions, such as, *'The horse has a nose," "The horse has two 
eyes, " and the like. Then he should be trained to state in full sentences what 
the horse can do; also what the horse can eat. As soon as the essential in- 
struction on one toy has been given, another may be treated in like manner. 
The pronouns, "you," "he," "she," "we," and "they," can be introduced 
into the conversation lessons by having one pupil or two pupils hold the ob- 
ject and by asking proper questions. At least ten days should be devoted to 
this work so as to give the children facility in the use of words, in expressing 
their thoughts in full sentences, and in the acquisition of new thoughts. It 
is necessary that this work be done for the reason that the child, in learning 
to read from the blackboard or from the book, is going to find and deal with 
full thought-expressions, and his progress will be retarded in the same ratio 
as this work is neglected. 

2. Reading from Blackboard. As soon as the class has acquired facility 
in handling sentences, then teaching the pupils to read may be attempted. 
It may be well to make this a special day for the children by inviting their 
parents, or decorating their desks, or having them attired in their best. At 
the proper time, the older pupils should be requested to close their books and 
give attention, and the pupils, in whose honor these preparations are made, 
should be invited to the teacher's desk. After such formalities and with the 
use of such objects and conversation as the teacher desires to introduce, each 
child should be asked in turn the old question," What have you?" Each now 
answers readily. Then the teacher asks, "Would you like to hear the chalk 
say what you said?" Of course the children are eager. So the teacher asks 
the pupils what it is the chalk is going to say. The pupils answer, the teacher 
brings them near the blackboard, tells them to close their eyes and listen to 
the chalk. As soon as the chalk makes the period, the teacher invites the 
children to open their eyes. Not only did the children hear the chalk say what 
they said, but they can see it. Thereupon the teacher should ask each child 
what the chalk said, and, as soon as the child has answered, have him read 
it with the aid of a pointer. In this connection, it is well to suggest that the 
child should never be allowed to point at the separate words in reading, for 
it is liable to produce word-pronunciation; but the child should 
always, in reading from the blackboard, make a sweep with the pointer so as 
to accelerate utterance. Have the child re-read the sentence several times, 
look at it carefully, point to its parts, then ask which word is "horse." Gen- 
erally a child will tell at once. If there is hesitancy, the right word can be 
suggested by asking what was the last word the chalk said. Write the word 
"horse" in several places on the board, have him point to each and name the 
word. Then erase the work and write the word "horse" in a large, full ver- 
tical or nearly vertical style on the board and leave it. As soon as th e chil- 
dren have acquitted themselves creditably, they should be dismissed to their 
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seats. Give each a sheet of paper and a pencil and have him copy the word 
several times. He may not do it very skilfully, and it may be his first attempt 
at writing. Also it is his first real discipline in school, for the reason he 
has been assigned a task and has been left to himself to perform it. It is 
his first training in school obedience, self-control and industry. After he has 
completed his work, it should be examined, judiciously praised, and sent home 
by him to his mother to preserve. 

In connection with these exercises in writing, an outline of the animal's 
head, or of the animal itself, may be drawn on the blackboard or on a sheet 
of paper for the child to copy, and so supplement the training in observation, 
self-control, obedience and industry afforded by the writing exercises. These 
simple drawings on the part of the child may be carried home by him in order 
that his parents may understand the nature of the instruction given. Also, 
in order to keep the child profitably employed, a box or an envelope of miscel- 
laneous words may be given him from which he may select the words known, 
and he should be encouraged to combine these into sentences as far as he is 
able. 

3. Ldat of Words, 

The following list of words is merely suggestive. Circumstances 
should govern in the development of a list, as an arbitrary list is 
usually inapplicable to all schools and conditions. In the development of a 
list, it is generally advisable to teach five or six name-words, such as dog, 
cart, ball and top in connection with " I have a, " in the same manner as the 
word "horse" is taught. After five words are taught in this manner, "I'' 
and "have" can easily be taught, making seven words. It is not necessary 
to give any attention to "a," for the reason that it will generally teach itself 
better than the teacher can teach it. These seven words, with "a," make 
five sentences. Teach "you," *^see," "pretty," "big," and introduce* 
"the," — twelve words in all, and no less than one hundred and twenty sen- 
tences can be formed, not including interrogations or exclamations. Consid- 
erable discretion is needed in the selection of words and, at first, only those 
that can be used repeatedly should be taught. As each new word is taught, 
it is well to keep a record of it in ordci to •lark progress and for review purposes. 
A word is recognized by its looks, the same as a person; therefore it is neces- 
sary to present it with frequency and until the child is thoroughly acquainted 
with it. Sometimes the attention of the child can be called to special features 
of words, such as the loop in ^ as the horse's head, the cross of t as the tail of 
the cat, the tall loops of the two Va as the arms of the doll, and the small 
loops in the two e 's of see as the eyes with which to see. 

The following list contains words in common use by children in ungraded 
schools, and from the list suitable words can be easily selected. However, 
it is recommended that the words prescribed for the first two or three months 
b»' taught. 

First Month. 

Horse, dog, doll, cat, cow, lamb, top, ball, apple, cart, rake, kitten, basket, 
box. 
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Have, see, is, may, can, put, run. 
Pretty, red, big, little, the. 
I, you, it, my, me. 
In, on, and, not. 

Second Month. 

Boy, girl, man, bird, hen, nest, egg, chicken, shovel, hoe, cup, saucer, bat, 
bell, book. 

Has, will, are, was, fly, play, like, eat, bring. 

Good, bad, small, large, new, old, green, yellow, one, two, three, four, 
five. 

We, he, she, this, that. 

Yes, no, there, of, for, to, with, Q. 

Third Month. 

Sheep, wool, dress, eye, ear, head, hair, face, hand, foot, school, teacher. 
Do, did, sit, ride, make, go, say, please, love, learn, get, grow, be. 
Kind, fat, bright, light, dark, black, white, gray, right, left, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten. 

Your, our, his, her, us, them. 
Very, too, fast, at, into, by. 

Fourth Month. 

Papa, mamma, hay, grass, flower, desk, paper, pencil, Santa Glaus, Ghrist- 
mas, present, morning, evening, night, bed, baby, brother, sister. 

Read, write, catch, lay, jimap, gave, thank, hear, saw, would, should. 
Round, square, hard, soft, warm, cold, clear, young, glad, great. 
. What, whose, which, they, their. 
Now, then, where, here, down, from, out, over. 

Fifth Month. 

Home, house, bam, stove, wood, fire, road, wagon, rain, simmier, winter, 
sled, hill, snow, ice, time, o'clock, sky, sun, moon, star. 

Could, let, slide, live, try, help, feel, fall, fell, shine, wear. 

Pleasant, happy, beautiful, sick, cross, long, short, any, many, blue. 

Who, these, those. 

How, much. 

Add easy proper names in any month as desired; use plural forms of nouns 
and pronouns and singular forms of verbs; change from declarative to other 
kinds of sentences; combine into as many sentences as possible; teach senten- 
ces inculcating habits of politeness. 

4. Devices. 

The teaching of words naturally leads to Devices. 

In teaching beginners to read, success lies in fixing in each child's mind 
such a thorough acquaintance with each word taught that its recognition 
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and name will come spontaneously. This can be done only by patient and 
pereistent drill, and the skill of the teacher is usually shown by the number 
and kind of devices she has to relieve the monotony of the drill without sac- 
rificing its essentiality. Facility in the use of chalk aids in this. Words 
may be represented as birds in trees, as animals in a bam, as names of boats 
in a fleet. Is children climbing a ladder, and as numerous other objecte. One 
pupil may close his eyes, another point to a word, and the first, after opening 
his eyes, discover the word by inquiries. Splints or cards for record may 
be given to each child who does not miss a word during the recitation. A 
phonogram may be printed on a piece of cardboard; a strip of paper, with var- 
ious initial letters which will form words with the phonogram, may be oper- 
ated through slits in the cardboard so that only one initial letter will appeal 
at a time, and this device be made to serve in testing the pupil's abilty. Pho- 
nograms may be introduced early but should be used judiciously. A word 
may be telegraphed by one pupil whispering it to the teacher, the teacher 
writing in on the board for recognition by the class. A class post office may 
be established by the teacher putting various familiar sentences into a box 
and allowing each child to draw out a sentence to be read. A device should 
always aid and simplify, never cmnber and confuse learning. 

Each teacher's originality should be productive of devices, while helpful 
ones are always suggested at educational meetings, summer schools and 
in educational papers. After teaching from the blackboard and chart a few 
months, reading books may be introduced. 

INTRODUCTION OF BOOKS. 

Before the introduction of primers, several should be carefully examined 
so as to determine which ones most nearly conform to the work performed. 
Also before the first book is introduced, it should be examined for the purpose 
of discovering what new words, if any, occur in the first twenty or thirty 
pages. If there are new words, these should be taught before the book is 
introduced. In the teaching of the new words immediately preceding the in- 
troduction of the book, the letters of the words taught from the blackboard 
may be separated in the same manner in which they appear in print. The 
introduction of the primer should also be observed as a special day and marked 
in some manner to distinguish it from others. At the appointed time, the 
teacher calls out her pupils, presents each with a primer opened at the proper 
place, and after some conversation about the book or the picture, if there is 
one, asks who can tell what the first story says. It may be well, before the 
regular reading begins, to have the pages containing the printed words exam- 
ined so as to determine the pupil's ability to recognize the printed words. 

When the pupil begins to study the first sentence or story, he labors 
through the line slowly for the purpose of determining his acquaintance with 
the words. Although this work is slowly done, still, at first, it usually takes 
longer to fuse the ideas than to deterimne the recognition of words. The 
child certainly is unable to read until he has fused the ideas and gained the 
thought. As soon as the pupil has done this, he should raise his hand, and the 
teacher should allow him to tell the story. All halting, disjointed, meaningless 
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word'pronuncicUion should he suppressed. The most frequent and most ser- 
ious mistake of young teachers is that of permitting the pupils to pronounce 
the words as soon as they have looked through the line for the purpose of recog- 
nition. Idea-fusing can easily be done by the child, and his ability in this 
respect should be developed before the introduction of books. 

After the introduction of books, not more than one new word should be 
taught at a lesson, and most untrained teachers, especially in ungraded 
schools, are not able to teach even one in every lesson after the first few days. 
Each new word should be taught in the recitation prior to the one in which 
it appears for reading purposes. When the pupils have so far progressed 
in any primer that new words appear with greater frequency than they can 
easily be taught, then the book should be laid aside and another primer intro- 
duced. This primer should be treated in like manner, and no less than four 
different primers should be employed. When the pupils have advanced 
as far as they can consistently in the fourth primer, they may return to the 
place in the first where they left off and complete the book, then complete 
the three remaining primers in proper order. 

After the completion of the four primers, first readers may be introduced, 
and no less than three of these should be used, after which two second readers 
may be employed in the work. The same principles and methods should 
obtain in first and second readers as were employed with primers. However, 
in the second readers, thought-fusion of paragraph or story should be begun. 
By this time, the work of teaching the child to read should be completed. He 
is trained in the fusion of ideas and in the comprehension of individual thought. 
His childhood period is practically finished, and from hereon the character of 
the work changes. He has learned to read, and has passed from primary to 
intermediate grade, from childhood to youth. 

But before discussing the youth period, a few suggestions in regard to the 
selection of primers and care of books may not be amiss. 

(a). Selection of Books. 

1. Only those primere should be selected that contain material with which 
the child is familiar. 

2. Only those should be selected that exhibit within themselves natural 
and easy progression in the introduction of words. 

3. Only those should be selected that contain numerous requests, inter- 
rogations, and action sentences. If a pupil comprehends a printed question 
and gives a correct oral answer thereto, it should be sufficient proof that he 
read the question correctly, even if it was done silently. Also if a pupil 
performs correctly a printed request or command, it is evident that he has 
read it, and no better evidence can be adduced that he understood the printed 
line. Understanding is the goal at which the entire work should aim. 

(6). Concerning the Care of Books. The question should be dissolved 
by the appreciation of the fact that the child cannot study until he can read. 
Therefore he should not have a book for seat use until he attains the period 
when he begins to read to learn. The teacher should keep at her desk the 
primers and first readers, they are merely tools for class use. If it is neces- 
sary, as it generally is, to furnish some entertainment for the pupils at their 
seats, it is better to purchase a few picture books, or, better still, construct 
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a scrap-book in school, making it especially for the primary children.- The 
selection of suitable pictures, cutting them out, arranging them in proper 
order, putting them in, as well as designing and making the book, are legiti- 
mate features of school work, are in accord with the principles of industrial 
education, and give an excellent opportunity for the cultivation of taste and 
skill. 



INTERMEDIATE PERIOD. 

YOUTH. 

The transition from childhood to youth is usually marked by the pupil 
beginning to read stories. Girls will begin to read fairy stories and boys will 
begin to read stories of travel or adventure. This kind of reading is hannless , if 
well chosen; it has its day, appeals to the imagination for the nonce, and 
passes away. More substantial material may soon be introduced. The whole 
story is read silently at seat, rather than a line at a time as in the primer period 
or in short narrative in the second reader. The child has learned to read, 
now he begins to read to learn. Heretofore he has been fusing ideas into 
thought; now he begins to fuse thoughts into a whole. The whole story is 
read for the purpose of training the pupil to think thoughts together and to 
comprehend subjects. It is not necessary in the recitation to have all the 
lesson read orally. It should be read silently and understandingly at the 
seat; in class it should be told. In the telling, the pupil should use his own 
words and not the words of the book. This work of thinking thoughts to- 
gether, of putting them in logical sequence, of seizing the soul of the whole, 
is essential to recitation work in all subsequent subjects. Whether the pupil 
tells the story to the teacher, to the class, or to the school, the benefits accru- 
ing are three-fold. 

1. It bears evidence of the silent reading and comprehension on the part 
of the pupil. 

2. It trains the pupil in the practical use of English. 

3. It develops the thinking poweis of the child. 

The lack of thought on the part of most children is largely due to the fact 
that they have not been trained to fuse their random ideas into thoughts 
and to crystallize these thoughts into expression. It sounds like a paradox, 
but it is a safe proposition to state that children do not have thoughts because 
they are not trained to express thoughts. 

The results specified are infinitely superior to the oral reading of olden 
days. In case a teacher has not time to hear the story, it can easily be made 
a written language exercise. 

The work and books of the two periods treated may be represented as 
follows : 
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Childhood YotUh, 

Primary period Intermediate and grammar periods . 

Learning to read. Reading to learn . 

Fusing ideas. Fusing thoughts. 

Books. 
Four primers. One third reader. 

Three first readers. Classics. 

Two second readers. Text books. 

It is in the primary period that the child is learning to read and is gaining 
the means of self-dependence, hence it is the period in which the greatest 
skill is needed; in the intermediate period the child is reading to learn and is 
enlarging his comprehensive powers; in the grammar period he is developing 
a taste for good literature. In the intermediate and grammar periods, the 
pupils should do much reading that is collateral to their several studies, and 
should begin to cultivate a taste and love for good literature. The study of 
the lesson should be to the pupil the occasion for careful silent reading, the 
recitation for logical speaking. A pupil should be so trained in careful, 
attentive reading that reading a lesson once is sufficient. It is not necessary 
that a regular class exercise from the reading book be given daily, but books 
incidental to the various subjects may be read at the discretion of the teacher. 
The reading of biographical and historical sketches should be encouraged, 
and an interest in nature study should be awakened by reading books of a 
descriptive character. 

No further formal reading books are necessary. But in addition to the 
development of the thinking powers, the child should have his taste for good 
literature developed. 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

The reading of good literature should be encouraged out of school, a list 
of the books read by each pupil should be kept by the teacher, and a written 
synopsis of each should be submitted by the pupil as a part of his composition 
work during the term. 

Nothing better than school classics can be introduced for this purpose. 
But, instead of their being furnished free, it is usually better to let the pupils 
purchase, for the reason if a pupil feels and enjoys any one of the clas- 
sics, he will wish to own it, to take it home, to read it to himself and to others, 
and, occasionally, to re-read its choice passages. Generally some descriptive 
material is preferable at first, and some preliminary work should be done by 
the teacher and pupils before the classic is taken up. If it is historical as well 
as descriptive, the historical incidents related to it should be carefully pre- 
sented. A map should be used for an understanding of geographical rela- 
tions, and the entire setting should be entirely understood by the pupil. Then 
he can take up the poem or selection and read it with intelligence and enjoy- 
ment. No better service in culture of taste in reading can be rendered than 
training pupils in the appreciation of the choice things in literature. It is 
next to heart culture, and breeds the characteristics of a refined and intelli- 
gent citizen. 

It is desired that the following books be read by children in the elementary 
schools and in preparation for a study of literature in the secondary schools. 
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Song of Hiawatha Longfellow 

Evangeline Longfellow 

Courtship of Miles Standish Longfellow 

Robinson Crusoe De Foe 

King of the Golden River Ruskin 

Sharp Eyes and other Essays Burroughs 

The Spy Cooper 

PRIMERS. 
(For names and addresses of Publishers, see list of School Book Publishers.^ 

Action L. B. & Co. 

Art Literature R. M. & Co. 

Baldwin A. B. C. 

Blodgett Ginn 

Brownie Cent. Co. 

Child Life MacM. 

Cjn* Ginn 

Folk Lore Primer and First Reader A. M. & G. 

Glimpses of Nature, Heath. 

Good Times Ed. Pub. Co. 

Gordon Heath. 

Heath Heath. 

Jones Ginn, 

Morse Silver. 

New Education A. B. C. 

Overall Boys R. M. &Co. 

Primer of Work and Play Heath. 

Rational Silver. 

Reynard the Fox A. B. C. 

Rhymes and Fables Univ. 

Six Nursery Classics Heath. 

So-Fat and Mew-Mew Heath. 

Some of our Friends Ed. Pub. Co. 

Stepping-Stones Silver. 

Stories for Children A. B. C. 

Stories of Child Life Silver. 

Sunbonnet Babies R. M. & Co. 

Taylor A. B. C. 

Wide-Awake L. B. & Co. 

FIRST readers: 

JEiSop Ed. Pub. Co. 

Aldine N. & Co. 

Around the World, I Silver. 

Art Literature, II R. M. & Co. 

Baldwin A. B. C. 

Brooks Silver. 

Child Life MacM. 
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Cyr Ginn. 

Fables and Folk-Lore H. M. &Co. 

Fairy Stories and Fables A. B. C. 

Fairy Tale and Fable Silver. 

First Nature Reader MacM. 

Folk-Lore, II A. M. &G. 

Gordon Heath. 

Graded Literature M. M. & Co. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales M. M. & Co. 

Heart of Oak, I Heath. 

Hiawatha Primer H. M. & Co. 

In Mythland Ed. Pub. Co. 

Jones Ginn. 

Language Reader MacM. & Co. 

Literature, I R. M. & Co. 

Morse Silver. 

Mother Goose Village R. M. & Co. 

New Education A. B. C. 

Old World Wonder Series Heath. 

Pets and Companions Ginn. 

Stepping-Stones .• . Silver. 

Stories of Child Life ^ Silver. 

Tales of Mother Goose Heath. 



BOOKS TO BE READ BY THE TEACHER TO THE CLASS. 

By SuPT. F. J. Brownscombe, Montpelier. 

Grades 1 and 2. 
Fairy Tales by Varion Longman 

Mother Goose's Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles; Puss in Boots 

DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales ; Rhymes and Fables ; Seven Little Sisters ; Each and All 

Ginn 
Stories for Children; A: B. C. 

Christmas Story Series (6 Vols.) Lothrop 

In the Child's World Bradley 

Fables and Folk Stories; Hans Anderson's Fairy Tales H. M. & Co. 

Classic Myths School Ed. Co. 

Grades 3 and 4. 

Jungle Book Century 

Bird's Christmas Carol; Little Folk's Lyrics; Arabian Nights (selected); Seven 
Little People of my Brain; Old Testament Stories; Story of Patsy 

H. M. & Co. 
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Adventures of a Brownie Doub. Page Co. 

With Trumpet and Drum; Fanciful Tales; Wild Animals I Have Known; 

Little Lord Fauntleroy Scribner 

Heroes of Asgard Hurst 

Little Lame Prince Heath 

Nonsense Book Little Brown 

In Time With The Stars Billings, Ehnira, N. Y. 

Black Beauty; Alice*s Adventures in Wonderland; Longfellow's Paul Revere's 

Ride and Other Short Poems (Many Publishers) 

Beautiful Joe Am. Bap. Soc. 

Editha's Burglar Este's 

Children of the Cold Ed. Pub. Co. 

Lady Green Satin Coates 

The Cuckoo Clock Crowell 

Old Stories of The East A. B. C. 

Ten Boys Ginn 

Princess Idleways; Tonuny Toddles; Where the Wind Blows; Wonder Tales 

from Herodotus; Stories of the Gorilla Country; Strange Stories from 

History; The Road to Nowhere; The Two Prisoners; The Wonder Clock 

Harper 
Grades 5 and 6. 

Story of the Iliad Macmillan 

The Blue Poetry Book Longman 

Prince and Pauper; A New Robinson Crusoe; In the Hands of the Cave- 
Dwellers; The Flight of Pony Baker; Captain Polly; The Dwarf 's Taylor: 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist; Wonder Tales from Wagner; In the 
Old Herrick House : Cast up by the sea : Lost in the Jungle : In 
Mexico and Central America; The Moon Prince and Other Nabobs; 
Campmates; The New Boy at Dale; Solomon Crow's Christmas Pockets 

Harper 

At the Back of the North Wind Burt 

Tales of King Arthur; Boys of Other Countries Putnam 

Story of The Golden Age; Story of Roland; Story of Siegfried; Stories of 

American Progress; Hans Brinker; Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Scribner 
Heroic' Ballads; Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago; Swiss Family Robin- 
son; Autobiography (Franklin) Ginn 
Little Nell; Ten Great Events in History A. B. C. 
Brave Little Holland; Fairy Tales (Grimms'); Down the Ravine H. M. Co. 
Little Women; Story of a Short Life; Mary's Meadow; Jackanapes 

Little Brown Co. 
Story of the Indian Appleton 

Robinson Crusoe (Many Publishers) 

Mopas, the Fairy; Poor Boys Who Became Famous; Girls Who Became Famous 

Crowell 
Zigzag Journeys Estes 

Five Little Peppers; Magna Charta Series Lothrop 
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Colonial Days Dodd, Mead 

Round the World in Eighty Days; Young Marooneis; Paul Dombey; Grand- 
father's CJhair Univeraity Pub. Co. 
Salt-box House Baker, Taylor 

Grades 7, 8 and 9. 

Plutarch's Lives ; Ivanhoe; King Arthur and His Court Ginn 

Book of Famous Verse; Being a Boy; Uncle Tom's Cabin; The War of Independ- 
ence; George Washington; Last of the Mohicans; Story of a Bad Boy 
Christmas Carol; Back Log Studies H. M. Co. 

Last Days of Pompeii; La Salle and the Discovery of The Great West 

Little Brown 

Some of the Strange Comers of Our Country; Hugh Wynne Century 

A Man Without A Country Estes 

Pushing to the Front Crowell 

Boys of '76; Boots and Saddles; Men of Iron; Boy Travelers; History of a 

Mouthful of Bread; For King or Country; The Story of the Rhinegold; 

Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America; The Heroes On the 

Congo; A Boy's Town; The Aztec Treasure House; In the Sargasso 

Sea; The Fur-Seal's Tooth; Between the Lines; Campaigning with 

Crook 

The First Christmas; Ben-Hur Harper 

True Story of Abraham Lincoln Lothrop 

Treasure Island Coates 

Arthur Bonnicastle Scribners 

Story of the Romans; Story of the Greeks A. B. C. 

Boys of Greenway Court Appleton 

The Young Consul Wilde 

David Copperfield; Our Mutual Friend (Many Publishers) 

Pizzaro Lee and Shepard 

Bimbi Lippincot 

The Peasant and The Prince; Westward Ho; Yemassee UniverBity Pub. 

NATURE STUDY BOOK. 

By SuPT. F. J. Brownscombb, 

Grades 1 and 2. 

First Year Nature Reader A. B. C. 

Earth and Sky 1; Oriole Studies; Little Nature Studies for Little People Ginn 
Seaside and Wayside 1 ; Glimpses of Nature Heath 

Nature Study, Firet Reader Mc. & Co. 

Some of Our Friends Ed. Pub. Co. 

Grades 3 and 4. 

Seed Babies; Friends and Helpers; Stories of My Four Friends; Sea Stories 
for Wonder Eyes; Earth and Sky, 2 and 3; Pets and Companions; All 
the Year Around Series; Little Flower People Ginn 
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Nature Study Reader, 2; Heart of Nature Series, 1; Science Readers, 1 

Mc. & Co. 

Stories of Animal Life; Our Feathered Friends; Plant Life; Animal Life; 
Leaves and Flowers; From September to June with Nature Heath 

Johnson's Cats and Dogs; Bartlett's Animals at Home A. B.C. 

True Bird Stories H. M. & Co. 

Stokes' Ten Common Trees; A Boy on a Farm; Friends in Feathers and Fur; 
Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred; Short Stories of Our Sly 
Neighbors; Some Useful Animals; Stories of Humble Friends; A. B. C. 

Nelson's Science Readers; Skjrward and Back; Under the Plantain Leaf; The 
Brownies' Quest; Nature Myths; Cat Tails and Other Tales; Little Lovers 
of Nature; Old Mother Earth; Victor in Buzzland; Outdoor Secrets; 
History of My Friends Barnes 

The Earth and Sky Appleton 

Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children; Mother Nature's Children Ginn 

Grades 5 and 6. 

Heart of Nature III and IV; Science Readers II and III; Stories of Plants and 
Animals; Stories of and Sky Mc. & Co. 

Birds and Bees; First Book of Birds ; Little Brothers of The Air H. M. & Co. 
Long's A Little Brother to The Bear; Water Babies; Long's Ways of Wood 
Folk; Long's Secrets of the Woods; Seed Travelers; Stories of Insect 
Life; Wilderness Ways; Mother Nature's Children; Bird World; Butter- 
flies and Bees; Little Wanderers; Little Flower People Ginn 
Wilderness Babies Little, Brown, & Co. 
Our Feathered Friends; Seaside and Wayside Heath 
Nature Study With Common Things; Readings in Nature's Book A. B. C. 
Outdoor Studies; Stories of Animal Life; Plants and Their Children; Living 
Creatures of Water, Land, and Air; Johonnot's Neighbors with Wings 
and Fins ; Curious Flyers , Creepers, and Swimmers ; The Trail to the Woods ; 
Our Birds and Their Nesthngs ; Nature Studies on The Farm A. B. C. 
Old Mother Earth Barnes 
Story of The Fishes; News From the Birds; In Brook and Bayou; Curious 
Homes and Their Tenants ; The Family of The Sun ; The Plant World Appleton 
Young Folks Pictures and Stories of Animals Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Real Things in Nature; Science Readers, 4, 5, 6; Nature Pictures; Stories of 
Birds and Beasts Mc. & Co. 

The Bird Book; Seaside and Wayside, 4; True Tales of Birds and Beasts; 

Heath 

Some Neighbors With Claws and Hoofs; Popular Science Reader; Child's 
Book of Nature; Chapters on Plant Life; The Earth in Past Ages ; Cooper's 
Animal Life; Half Hours With the Lower Animals; Glimpses of The 
Animate World; Half Hours With Fishes, Reptiles and Birds A. B. C. 
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Ways of The Six Fotted; Nature Study and Life; Glimpses at The Plant 
World; Star Land; First Science Book; Morley's Nature Study Series; 
Wood Folks at School; Moths and Butterflies; Seed Dispersal; Agricul- 
ture for Beginners ; Seed Travelers Ginn 

Burrough's Birds and Bees; Burrough's Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers; 
Four Handed Folk; Bird Ways ; Everyday Birds H. M. & Co. 

Bird Life Stories R. M. & Co. 

Story of The Birds ; Story of The Amphibians and Reptiles ; About The Weather; 
The Animal World; The Insect World Appleton 

BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

By SuPT. F. J. Brownscombb. 

Grades 1 and 2. 

The Brownie Books Palmer Cox 

A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Animals J. G. Francis 

Child Stories and Rhymes Emilie Poulsson 

Nursery Stories and Rhymes Emelie Poulson 

The Galliway Books Bertha Upton 

Sleepy Time Stories Mrs. Booth 

Marjorie and Her Papa Fletcher 

Nonsense Books Edward Lear 

The Arabella and Araminta Stories Gertrude Smith 

Five Little Finger Stories L. H. Warner 

Stories of Colonial Children M. L. Pratt 

Short Stories for Short People Mrs. Alice Aspinwall 

3 AND 4. 

Princess of Hearts S. E. Braine 

Ballads for Little Folk Cary Sisters 

Santa Claus on a Lark Washington Gladden 

Fairy Life 

Half a Hundred Stories for Little People 

The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Cat Stories Mrs. H. H. Jackson 

Bunny Stories J. H. Jewett 

Blue Fairy Book, Red Fairy Book, etc Andrew Lang 

Light Princess and Other Fairy Tales George McDonald 

The Hollow Tree A. B. Paine 

Garden behind The Moon ] ti j t» i 

Twilight Land J ^°'^*"* ^^^^ 

Sundown Songs Mrs. Richards 

St. Nicholas Christmas Book 

Little Jarvis M. E. Seawell 

Fanciful Tales Frank R. Stockton 

Story of Lincoln Frances Cravens 



comp. byJ. H. Haaren 



J. C. Harris 
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Lafayette, The Friend of American Liberty A. H. Burton 

The Works of Louise M. Alcott 

Old Farm Fairies H. C. McCoole 

Underfoot L. D. Nichols 

Storyland of Stars M. L. Pratt 

Tommy-Anne and The Three Hearts 1 M O W * hf 

Wabeno, The Magician 

Sweet William Marguerite Bonnet 

Lively City O'Ligg Gelett Burgess 

Little Lord Fauntleroy 

Little Saint Elizabeth I Mra. F. H. Burnett 

Sara Crewe 

Davy and The GobUn ] ^ ^ ^^^ 

The Admiral's Caravan J 

Snow Bird and the Water Tiger Margaret Compton 

Stories of Susan Coolidge 

With Trumpet and Drum (Poem) Eugene Field 

Ballads and Tales J. H. Haaren 

Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
Mr. Rabbitt at Home 

Christmas Every Day W. D. Howells 

Celtic Fairy Tales, English Fairy Tales, Indian Fairy Tales Joseph Jacobs 

Little Helpers M. Y. Janvier 

Imaginations Yudor Jenks 

Tommy Toddles Albert Lee 

A Little Queen of Hearts Ruth Ogden 

Captain January Mra. L. E. H. Richards 

?°°^°^ f^g^'i^ 1 H. E. Scudder 

Children's Book 

Story of Patsy Mrs. Wiggin 

Just So Stories Rudyard Kipling 

Flipwing the Spy 1 

Jerry the Blunderer I Mra. Wesselhoeft 

Sparrow the Tramp J 

5 AND 6 

Madam Hew and Lady Why Charles Hingsley 

The Sea and Its Wondere M. & E. Hirley 

The Bee People W. W. Morley 

Uncle Roberts' Visit F. M. Parker 

Among the Forest People CD. Pieraon 

Italian Child Life Marietta Ambros 

Chats about Germany Maggie Brown 

Zig-Zag Journeys Hezekiah Butterworth 

South America F. Y. Carpenter 

Lost in the Jungle Paul Du Chiallu 

Stories of The Gorilla Country Paul Du Chaillu 






F. A. Ober 
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Boy Travelers in South America .T. W. Knox 

Knockabout Club on The Spanish Main 
Our Country; East 
Our Country; West 

People and Places Here and There, 5 Volumes M. L. Pratt 

Boys of Other Countries Bayard Taylor 

Our Industries A. E. Winship 

Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe CM. Yonge 

Century Book for Young Americans j j^ g g-QQ^g 

Chivalric Days J 

Indian History for Young Folks F. S. Drake 

The Wampum Belt H. Butterworth 

Magna Charta Stories Arthur Oilman 

Stories of Heroic Deeds James Johonnot 

Stories of American Pioneers H. A. Smith 

The Stories of Louisa M. Alcott 

Juan and Juanita F. C. Baylor 

Outdoor Games for All Seasons Dan Beard 

What to Do and How to Do It Dan Beard 

How to Amuse Yourself and Others L. & A. Beard 

Boy Emigrants Noah Brooks 

Ben Comee M. J. Cananan 

W. V.'s Golden Legend William Canton 

Winning His Way C. C. Coffin 

Hans Brinker 
Land of Pluck 

The Monkey That Would not Kill Henry Drummond 

The Hoosier School Boy Edward Eggleston 

Big Brother G. C. Eggleston 

Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics T. F. English 

A Little Book of Profitable Tales Eugene Field 

Little Fig-Tree Stories Mis. M. H. Foote 

Story of a Red Deer J. W. Fortescue 

Adventures of a Siberian Cub Leon Golschmann 

Helen's Babies John Habberton 

Peterkin Papers L. P. Hale 

Last of the Peterkine L. P. Hale 

Boys of Scrooby 

In the Brave Days of Old 

Uncle Remus and His Friends 

Nights with Uncle Remus 

Jungle Book 

Second Jungle Book 

At the Back of the North Wind George McDonald 

The Stories of Kirk Munroe 
The Stories of James Otis 

Wanolasset, The-Little-One-Who-Laughs A. G. Plympton 

A Dog of Flanders Louisa de la Raines 



Mrs. M. M. Dodge 



.....Ruth Hdl 
J. C. Harris 

Rudyard Kipling 



F. R. Stockton 
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Through Thick and Thin M. E. Seawell 

Clocks of Randaine 

Fanciful Tales 

Floating Prince 

Tales Out of School 

Ting-a-ling 

Stories of W. O. Stoddard 

The Pot of Gold M. E. Wilkins 

Boy's Book of Inventions R. S. Baker 

Along the Florida Reef C. F. Holder 

w-MM^-^r'"" ] Ernest Ingeisoll 

Wild Neighbors J 

Views in Africa A. B. Badham 

Isles of the Pacific B. Francis 

Battle Field Series by W. J. Abbott 

True Story Series by E. S. Brooks 

Boys of '61 C. C. Coffin 

Boyhood of Great Men J. O. Edgar 

Life and Times of Daniel Boone E. S. Ellis 

A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs Lawrence Hutton 

George Washington H. E. Scudder 

Buccaneers and Pirates F. R. Stockton 

Pizarro G. M. Towle 

Story of a Bad Boy T. B. Aldrich 

Story of Roland James Baldin 

Against Heavy Odds H. H. Boyesen 

Master of The Strong Hearts E. S. Brooks 

Heroes of Chivalry and Romance A. J. Church 

The Beach Patrol William Drysdale 

Daddy Darwin's Dovecote Mrs. J. H. Ewing 

Boy Life on The Prairie Hamlin Garland 

The Lakerim Athletic Club Rupert Hughes 

The Ranch on the Oxhide Henry Inman 

Nelly's Silver Mine Mrs. H. H. Jackson 

Phaeton Rogers Rossiter Johnson 

Animal Story Book ] ^^^^^^ Lang 

True Story Book J ^ 

Boy's King Arthur Sidney Lanier 

The Peasant and The Prince Harriet Martineau 

Two Little Confederates T. N. Page 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood Howard Pyle 

Five Little Peppers Series Margaret Sidney 

Under the Cactus Flag N. A. Smith 

Biography of a Grizzly 

Wild Animals I Have Known ^ Ernest Thompson-Seton 

Trail of The Sandhill Stag 

Stories of J. T. Trowbridge 



A. B. Buckley 
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7, 8 AND 9. 

Fairy Land of Science 
Life and Her Children 
Winners in Life's Race 

Wake-Robin John Burroughs 

Childhood of the World Edward Clodd 

Animals at Work and Play C. J. Cornish 

What Mr. Dan^in Saw on His Voyage C. Darwin 

Coal and Coal Mines Homer Greene 

The Earth and Its Story Angelo Heilprin 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves F. S. Mathews 

A. B. C. of Electricity W. H. Meadowcrof t 

Natural History A. H. Miles 

Story of Our Continent N. S. Shaler 

Home Life in Cliina Mre. M. I. Bryson 

Modern Europe F. E Coe. 

Land of the Long Night ] p^^l j^ ^haiUu 

Wild Life Under the Equator 

Child Life in Colonial Days Mis. A. M. Earle 

Story of The Cowboy Emerson Hough 

Arctic Explorations E. K. Kane 

Tent Life in Siberia George Kennan 

In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers Frederic Schwatkra 

The Stories of Jules Verne 

In the Wilderness CD. Warner 

The American biographies of J. S. C. Abbott 
The Biographies of Jacob Abbott 

Famous Leaders Among Men ] ^^ g j^ ^^^^^ 

Famous Leaders Among Women 

Biographies of Lincoln, Franklin, Washington E. S. Brooks 

Sea Kings and Naval Heroes J. G. Edgar 

War of Independence John Fiske 

Indians of Today G. B. Grinnell 

Guerber's Historical Series 

Two Years before the Mast R. H. Dana 

Two Years in The Jungle W. T. Hornaday 

Some Strange Corners of Our Country C. F. Summis 

Farthest North Fridtjob Nansen 

Oregon Trail Francis Parkman 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of The World Sir E. S. Creasy 

Cuba in War Time R. H. Davis 

Making of The Great West S. A. Drake 

Life and Times of Daniel Boone E. S. Ellis 

Autobiography Benjamin Franklin 

Kings, Queens, and Barbarians Arthur Gilman 

This Country of Ours Benjamin Harrison 

Story of The Nations Series H. C. Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt 
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Story of The Nations Series 
Hero Tales from American History 
Works of Francis Parkman 
Plutarch's Lives 

Book of Golden Deeds CM. Yonge 

Across Asia on a Bicycle T. G. Allen & W. L. Sachtlefen 

The Stories of Ralph H. Barbour 

Master Skylark John Bennett 

How to Make Common Things J. A. Bomer 

The Stories of £. S. Brooks 

Ageof Fable j Thomas Bulfinch 

Age of Chivalry 

Pilgrim's Progress John Bunyan 

Don Quixote Cervantes 

Two Thousand Years Ago A. J. Church 

Stories of Susan Coolidge 

Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 

Gulliver's Travels Swift 

Works of Cooper, Scott and Dickens 

Hooaier Schoolmaster Edward Eggleston 

The Crystal Hunters G. M. Fenn 

The Lance of Kanana H. W. French 

Magic at Home Arthur Good 

Stories of G. A. Henty 
Hawthorne's Works 

Tales of The Enchanted Islands of The Pacific T. W. Higginson 

Captains Courageous 1 

Stalky and Co. \ Rudyard Kipling 

Puck of Pook's HiU J 

Olaf the Glorious Robert Leighton 

Baron Munchausen 

Child-world James W. Riley 

Rhjnnes of Childhood James W. Riley 

Fishin' Jimmy Mrs. A. T. Slosson 

Treasure Island 
Kidnapped 

Uncle Tom's Cabin Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

Green Mountain Boys D. P. Thompson 

Polly Oliver's Problem Mrs. K. D. Wiggin 

Betty Alden Mrs. J. G. Austin 

The Half-back R. H. Barbour 

The Young People of Shakespeare's Dramas Mrs. A. E. Barr 

The Black Douglass ] g ^ Crockett 

The Raiders 

Forest Outlaws Edward Gilliat 

In His Name E. E. Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean (from Les Miserables) edited by S. E. Wiltse 

Ramona Mrs. H. H. Jackson 



R. L. Stevenson 
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Scottish Chiefs ] JanePorter 

Thaddeus of Warsaw 

My Kalulu H. M. Stanley 

Crowded out o' Crofield W. O. Stoddard 

We All Octave Thanet 

Innocents Abroad Mark Twain 

The First Christmas Tree ] Tio«^,r ,ro,, n^t^ 

« . ,^ ^ , ^^. ,, xlenry van JDyke 

Story of The Other Wise Man J ^ ^ 

Ben Hur Lew Wallace 

John Halifax, Gentleman Mrs. Craik 

Last Da3^ of Pompeii Bulwer Lj^ton 

Getting on in The World William Matthews 

Cloister and The Hearth Charles Reade 

Gentleman of France Stanley Weyman 

Midshipman in the Pacific C. T. Brady 

King Tom and The Runaways L. Pendleton 

Typee Herman Melville 

In the Reign of Queen Dick Carolyn Wells 

Schoolboy Days in France Andre Laurie 

Story of Ab, the Caveman Stanley Waterloo 

The Call of the Wild Jack London 

New Senior at Andover H. D. Ward 

Arthur Bonnica£tle J. G. Holland 



HISTORIES OF VERMONT. 

The National and Civil History of Vermont, by Samuel Williams, LL. D., 
Newburyport, 1809. 

History of Vermont, Natural, Civil and Statistical, by Zadoc Thompson, 
Burlington, 1842. Contains geography, botany, birds, animals and fishes of 
the state, with civil history and gazetteer to 1842. 

History of Eastern Vermont, by Benjamin H. Hall, New York, 1858. One 
of the best histories for reference. 

The Vermont Historical Gazetteer, edited by Abby Maria Hemenway, 
Burlington, 1867-1891. This work is a series of town histories grouped by 
counties. 

Early History of Vermont, by Hiland Hall, Albany, N. Y., 1868. An 
exhaustive work relative to the struggle between New York and Vermont. 

Vermont, a Study of Independence, by Rowland E. Robinson, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1892. 

Vermont, for Young Vermonters, by Miriam I. Kimball, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1904. 

A History of Vermont, by E. D. Collins, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1905. 

Conant's Vermont, by Edward Conant, The Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt., 
Revised, 1907. 
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FICTION RELATING TO VERMONT. 

The Green Mountain Boys, by D. P. Thompson, Montpelier, 1840. Gives 
descriptions of capture of Ticonderoga and the Battle of Hubbardton. 

The Rangeis, by D. P. Thompson, Boston, 1851. Gives description of 
the Battle of Bennington. 

Green Mountain Girls, by Blythe White, Jr., New York, 1856. A story of 
the conditions existing along the frontier of the state during the War of 1812. 

The Gilead Guards, by Mrs. O. W. Scott, New York, 1891. Gives strong 
descriptions of the spirit and manners of a Vermont town during the Civil War. 
Characters taken from Orleans County. 

Uncle Lisha's Shop and Danvis Folks, by Rowland E. Robinson, New 
York, 1887 and 1894. A true picture of rural life in Vermont in 1840. 
• A Danvis Pioneer, by Rowland E. Robinson, Boston, 1900. A story of 
one of Ethan Allen's Green Mountain Boys. 

Hester of the Grants, by Theodora Peck, Harper Bros., New York, 1905. 
Reveals customs and conditions of the State in its formative period. 

The Wood-carver of L5nnpus, by Mary E. Waller, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1906, exhibits the quaint qualities of Vermont people. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



By SuPT. C. H. Dempsey, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

First Year. 

Little is to be demanded of children in the first grade except the recognition 
of groups of objects at sight up to five objects; the ability to count objects up 
to ten or twelve in number; to read numbers up to 50 for pages of lesson, 
dates on calendars, etc.; and the following: — 

Combinations of numbers up to 8 or 10. 

i of 2, 4, 6, 8. 10. 

i of 3, 6, 9. 

i of 4 and 8. 

Roman numerals to XII. 

Signs + , — , X, -T-, «, and ? 

All work should at fiist be objective and simple, and should deal with all 
sorts of things familiar by name to the child, even if he may not know the real 
values; as inches, feet, yards, cents, dollars, quarts, bushels, dozens, hours, 
halves, quarters, etc., so that from the very first this principle may be made 
f amilar and evident by practice ; Processes and methods are the same, whatever the 
units employed. Use in the schoolroom buttons, com, toothpicks, apples, 
pencils, cents, dolls, books, etc., and for halves, thirds, and quarters, use 
blocks, circles and cardboard rectangles that can actually be compared. 

An important thing for little children is an abundance of seat work, and a 
little ingenuity will enable the teacher to devise many tasks that both train 
the eye and hand, and surely but almost unconsciously teach arithmetic. 
Such are: — 

Arrangement of pegs, buttons, etc., in designs requiring counting. 
Pasting parquetry papers in patterns. 
Making picture problems. 
Drawing objects in groups as directed by teacher; — two's, three's, etc. 

Hints: — See that the number concepts are clear and well understood; 
use objects to remove difiiculties; make number work a means for clear 
and adequate expression. 

Second Year. 

Work along the same lines as in the first year, but with larger numbers, 
according to the ability of the class to progress without confusion or guessing. 

Beside constant drill on work outlined for first year, the following should 
be added. 
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All integral combinations by addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of numbeis to 20 or 30. 

Reading, writing and counting to 100. 

Roman numerals to L. 

Halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths and eighths of numbers to 30, exactly 
divisible into such parts. Halves and thirds of all numbers to 30. 

i = f , i - f , J = t, J - f , § « f , i « f , I « |, i = f . 

Value and relation of: — cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar and dol- 
lar; pint and quart; inch, foot and yard; day, week, month and year; dozen. 

Seat Work:— 

Multiplication tables made and learned by pupils as far as numbeis are 
known, t. c, to 20 or 30. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division examples. Cop3dng 
and solving problems from board. (Using pegs, squares, etc., if necessary, to 
insure accuracy.) 

Advanced work similar to that for first year. 

Hints: — Always use objects, — apples, splints, squares, circles, foot rule, 
yardstick, both singly and in groups — in teaching fractions; emphasize rela- 
tion (ratio) and comparison of objects and quantities by use of blocks, divided 
rectangles, circles, etc. (See also hints for first year.) 

The use of the book may be begun the latter part of the year. 

Third Year. 

Suggestions for first and second years adapted to the ability of the children 
should be observed in this year. Review rapidly and often, chiefly by use of 
problems, the previous work. 

Teach units and tens to 100; units, tens, and hundreds to 1000. Reading 
and writing figures to 1000. 

Addition and subtraction by 2's, 3's, 4's, 5's, 6's, lO's. 

Have pupils make and learn tables to 10 X 10, giving special attention to 
tables of 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9. The fact of multiplication should be learned so 
well that they can be given readily at random and be easily applied to aimpU 
problems. 

Review fractions of previous year and teach ninths, tenths and twelfths, 
also addition and subtraction of halves with fourths, sixths, eighths; thirds 
with sixths, ninths, twelfths; etc. Continue practice with special numbers, 
as 12, 16, 20, 24, 30, 32, 36, 40, 48, etc., to 144, with frequent reference to their 
factors. Other numbers should be grouped about and related to these, e. g., 
71, 73, 74 should'be thought of as nearly 72. The relation of numbers and 
quantities cannot be made too vivid and accurate. 

Roman numerals to CCC. 

Percentage: Teach 100 per cent. = whole of anything; 50 per cent. = J or 
or r'W; 25 per cent. =i or>i^,% 

Daily drill in oral and written work in four fundamental processes. 

Simple addition and subtraction involving carrying and borrowing. 

Written multiplication with multiplier not exceeding 10. 

Short division with small numbers. 
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Liquid and dry measures, length to yards, and weight, all taught object- 
ively. 

Continuous practice with pencil and ruler for drawing squares and rectan- 
gles, finding area and perimeter. 

Teach relation of quantities, using objects and illustrative drawings. 

Hints: — Clear conception of terms used, of quantities and relations, and 
familiarity with the four fundamental processes are the important things to 
be attained. 

Note: Where Arithmetic is begun in the second or third year, the course 
should be so arranged as to complete all of the work outlined above by the end 
of the third year. 

Fourth Year. 

Read and write numbers to 100,000 and decimals to thousandths; use 
multipliers and divisors not exceeding three, and chiefly with two figures; 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division problems whose results 
do not exceed 10,000. Give much practice in practical problems using United 
States money; introduce simple mensuration; find areas of surfaces in the school 
room; correlate arithmetic with geography and nature study; combine and 
separate like and unlike fractions, making diagrams; change from larger terms 
to smaller and reverse; integers to mixed numbers and reverse; teach reduc- 
tion of denominate numbers. 

Continue mental drill, oral analysis of problems; require neat and system- 
atic expression of work on blackboard. 

Roman numerals to M. Ordinals to hundredths. 

Teach 100% = whole of anything; 50% = i; 25% = J; 75% = }; 33J% 
— Jj 66§% = §; give simple problems involving these per cents. 

Hints: — ^The bulk of the work for the year should deal with numbeis and 
quantities easily understood by the child; the complete processes of addition, 
subtraction, long multiplication and long and short division, and the multi- 
plication tables should be perfectly mastered by the end of the year; the logical 
explanation of problems and complete, clear statements should be demanded. 

Fifth Year. 

The special work of this year includes: (1), notation and numeration; 
(2), four operations with integers, fractions and simple decimals; (3), problems 
involving fractional relations (expressed either by fractions, decimals or per 
cents), of the types, — ^finding a part of a quantity; finding a quantity when a 
part is given; finding what part one quantity is of another; (4), simple problems 
with denominate numbers. 

Read and write numbers to 1,000,000, and decimals to hundredth thou- 
sandths. (The work in decimals should be confined to tenths, hundredths 
and thousandths.) 

Fractions: — ^Teach reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, always using easy fractions and giving many problems, chiefly oral. 
Develop fractional relations very carefully; e. gr.,} of 12— ?, 12 is } of ?, 12 
is what part of 16? 
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Use objects, fraction disks, and drawings whenever necessary to make 
fractions and relations clearer. Give special attention to fractions used in- 
business, as: 12i cts. = $ J, 16§ cts. = SJ, 33 J cts.*= $J, etc. 

Secure clear statements of methods; develop simple rules to be memorized 
after they are understood. Decimals to thousandths. Teach precisely as you 
do fractions. Changing decimals to common fractions and the reverse, es- 
pecially with decimals representing aliquot parts of $1.00 or 100. Teach 
thoroughly pointing off answers in multiplication and division, and insist upon 
exact answers at all times. 

Percentage: — ^This is simply fractions or decimals whose denominator is 
100. Pupils should know instinctively that 50 per cent. = ^j^^ = .50 = i, 
12 J per cent. = tV"D == '124 = J, etc., be able to change an expression 
from anyone form to its equivalents, and to use them in work. Have all work 
very simple, involving all three cases, and using per cents equivalent to halves 
thirds, fourths, fifths, eighths and tenths almost exclusively. Easy oral 
problems involving profit and loss, discount, etc., may be given, and the 
identical nature of per cents, decimals and fractions demonstrated (e. g.,l2i% 
or .12i or J of $40 = $5.) 

Teach tables of denominate numbers thoroughly as far as used. 

Have pupils explain by diagrams how to find the area of different forms 
of surfaces, the cubical contents of rectangular solids; afford practice in meas- 
urements of boxes, rooms, piles of wood and Imnber. 

Insist on oral analysis of problems. 

Sixth Year. 

The special work of the year is to extend and systematize work in fractions, 
decimals, percentage and denominate numbers, taking care that every step 
is clearly undeistood. 

Teach factoring, common divisor, common denominator, cancellation; 
denominate numbers, fencing, areas of surfaces; contents of bins, boxes, 
lumber piles, &c.; bills, receipts, cash accounts; abbreviations; profit and loss, 
trade discount, interest for whole and half-years at 3%, 4%, 5%, and 6%. 

Emphasize mental arithmetic; oral analysis; direct methods; facility in 
fundamental processes, and in dealing with fractions and decimals; ratio of 
quantities; aliquot parts of 100 and $1.00; neat and absolutely accurate work. 

Seventh Year. 

Complete weights, measures and reduction of compound numbers; teach 
trade discount and profit and loss thoroughly; apply percentage to problems 
not involving money; teach promissory notes, interest for years and months; 
and commission. 

Continued work in denominate numbers and mensuration, using practical 
problems and methods. 
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Review constantly four fundamental processes-, fractions, decimals, mul- 
tiplication tables, notation and nimieration. 

Teach the elements of algebra involving problems of one unknown quan- 
tity. 

Eighth and Ninth Years. 

The teacher should constantly aim to secure accuracy, rapidity and neat- 
ness in all work. The development of new subjects should be logical and 
direct, and every new truth or process should be fixed by copious illustrative 
examples. Explanation and application by pupils should be of excellent 
character, and no vital point learned should be forgotten through lack of 
review work. Train the reasoning faculties together with the logical memory. 

The work for these years includes: — Carpentering, plastering, papering^ 
board measure, shingling, wall building, problems dealing with areas and 
perimeters, all applications of percentage in order of importance, involution 
and evolution, mensuration (complete), algebra to factoring, with equations 
of one unknown quantity, interest, Vermont taxes and partial payments,, 
ratio and proportion. 

Vermont taxes should be learned in the eighth year before any other method 
of computing taxes is studied. 

Interest should be studied as follows: — Simple interest; annual (Vermont 
legal) interest; compound interest. The difference cannot be made toa 
clear. The Vermont rule for partial payments should be taught fint. 

The following topics may be regarded as optional, but should so far as time 
permits be studied in the order given. 

Stocks and bonds; true discount; metric system; longitude and time; 
specific gravity; cube root; U. S. and Merchant's rules for partial payments; 
exchange; elementary geometry (largely constructive.) 

VERMONT RULE. 

On account of the difiiiculty experienced by most teachere in instructing 
pupils in the computation of interest, and especially in the application of pay- 
ments under the Vermont annual interest law, the following suggestions 
and diagrams are presented. 

ANNUAL INTEREST LAW. 

" Wlien such an obligation e payable on demand or at a specified time, 
with interest annually, the annual interest that remains unpaid shall bf;ar 
simple interest from the time it becomes due to the time of final settlement. 
But if in a year, reckoning from the time such annual interest b^an to 
accrue, payments are made, the amount of such payments at the end of aucU 
year, with interest thereon from the time of payment, shall be applied; fsmf^ 
to liquidate the simple interest accrued from the unpaid annual interest; 
second, to liquidate the annual interest due; and third, to extingukh the prin- 
cipal." — Sectif/n 2677, PiJAir Htfitufejt, 
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I. NO PAYMENTS. 



It will be observed from the following diagram that the Vennont Rule 
for the computation of interest is the common annual interest rule. It will 
also be observed that the annual interest is inserted in the heavy lined checks 
at the right. 





Data. 


Face of Note, 


$500. 


Date, 


Jan. 16, 1908. 


Rate, 


6 per cent. 


Settled, 


May 31, 1912 




Diagram. 



3o. 



I. bo 



iBo 
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Wo 
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End of lat note-year, Jan. 15, 1909 
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2nd 
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3rd 
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4th ' 



i t( 



t( it 



1910 



i( tt 



H ft 



1911 



1912 



//.33| Settled May 31, 1912. 



$30 X 4 = $120. 

11.33 



1.80X6= 10.80 
68 X 4 = 2.72 



131 . 33 = Annual Interest unpaid. 



13.52 



Interest on unpaid Annual 

Interest. 



$644 . 85 = Amount due May 31, 1912 



II. PAYMENTS. 



Instructions. 

1. The term '*year" in the law means "note year," and a "note year" 
is any full year from date of the month in which the note was given. 

2. Interest on annual interest does not draw interest. 

3. A payment draws interest from its date to the end of the note year in 
which it was made, and the amount of the pajnnent at the end of the note 
year is applied in the following order, — (1) to payment of interest that has 
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accrued on the unpaid annual interest; (2) to payment of annual interest; (3) 
to payment of principal. 

4. The application of payments is indicated in the diagram by the fol- 
lowing forms of cancellation, — first payment, thus — ; second, thus; \ third, 
thus /; fourth, thus X. 

5. In the following diagram, the time on payments is reckoned by months 
and accurate surplus of days. In business it is the common practice to reckon 
by months, and for surplus of days count each month as consisting of thirty 
days. 

Data. 
Face of Note, $1000. 

Date, Sept. 13, 1903. 

Rate, 6 per cent. 

Payments, 

1st, Jan. 7, 1906, $150. 

2d, July 1, 1908. 5. 

3d, Dec. 24, 1908, 330. 

4th, Jan. 2, 1911, 200. 

Settled, May 2, 1911. 
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Diagram. 
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LANGUAGE 



PRIMARY PERIOD. 



I . 



First, Second and Third Years. 

In ungraded schools it is not necessary to treat language as a separate 
study, but make each recitation a language recitation. 

Oral work — Fluency in expression and correct habits of speech; have con- 
versation periods occasionally; train in correct enunciation, pronounciation, 
spelling; teach long and short sounds of vowels, including broad and Italian 
sounds of a; subvocals — ^b, d, 1, m, n, r, v; aspirates — ^p, t, k, f, s, sh, th, h; 
correct use of is and arCf this and thatf may and can, has and have, donH and 
doesnUf shall and wHl, have and got, lie and layf sit and set; correct ainH, double 
negatives, objective case of pronouns after finite modes of to be. 

Have pupils study natural objects, such as flowers, fruits, animals; tell 
what they see, draw the objects on the board; give a word and have pupils 
make a sentence; perform an act and have pupils tell what you did; encourage 
them to tell stories they have learned, to recite choice selections and to 
describe what they saw on the way to school. 

Written Work — Perform in writing the work done orally; in the first few 
months have the pupils copy words and sentences, make figures, draw from 
objects, write sentences from dictation, mark sounds of letteiB, separate 
words into syllables. Teach the use of capitals at beginning of sentences, 
proper names, pronoun I; use of apostrophe, period and question marks; 
begin letter writing. 

INTERMEDIATE PERIOD. 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Ykars. 

Require pupils to give complete sentences in all recitations and use their 
own words; continue the oral and written work of the previous period; encotir' 
age pupils to describe events, scenes, journeys; give a synopsis of some book 
or story read; in reading class the pupils should reproduce the selection. 

Written work of the same character as oral. Have pupils write days d 
weAf months in year, seasons; make lists of names of penons, of j^aces; 
lists Off animab, trees, fioweis, fruits, objects seen in the schoolroom, seen on 
the way to school, acts of popfls or teacher, abbreviations, inegalxr f^orab. 
Have them write lists of objects seen in a picture, write a story which the pic- 
ture shall illustrate; impeisonate a tree, hill, building or brook, stating what 
each can see or do; describe and draw landscape seen from schoolroom window; 
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describe a person or plax;e without giving name; describe plants and animals 
and illustrate; write letters, invitations, notes, telegrams, advertisements, 
applications and replies; make out bills, receipts and orders; write from dic- 
tation; reproduce a story read by teacher; write definitions, sentences contain- 
ing word given; recombine letters of a word into other words. 

Complete the sub vocal and aspirate sounds and diacritical marks; teach 
accent, prefixes and suffixes; use of comma, semicolon, colon, hyphen, and ex- 
clamation mark ;^ principal parts of common irregular verbs, formation of 
simple, compound and complex sentences; simple rules for spelling; formation 
of plurals and possessive. Have pupils select name-words, describing-words, 
action-words, subject and predicate; develop facility in relating incidents, 
events, and stories; give simple exercises in analysis of sentences; teach the 
use of the dictionary and encourage the same. 

Insist upon proper arrangement of work, relative to margin, indentation, 
spacing and paragraphing. 

GRAMMAR PERIOD. 

Seventh, Eiohth and Ninth Years. 

Encourage much writing, using common subjects such as occupations, 
raising certain fruits or vegetables, excursions, holidays, a day in school, 
local events, current events; describe persons, personate historical characters; 
avoid the use of all stilted or bookish phrases; have pupils write items of news; 
make skeletons of essays and compositions; train in the correct use of words; 
accept only original work; avoid correcting written work, but indicate errois 
by a colored mark and lead the pupils to make their own corrections. 

Begin the study of technical grammar. Diagrammatic forms are permis- 
sible in the introduction of sentence analysis, but should be discouraged early. 

GRAMMAR. 



Eighth Year. 



begin with the study op the proposition or sentence. 



KINDS. USE. 

Simple. Declarative. 

Compound. Interrogative. 
Complex. • Imperative. 

Exclamatorv 



' Declarative. 
Interrogative. 
Imperative. 



PARTS. 

Clauses. Phrases, 

RANK. 

Independent. 

Co-ordinate. 

Subordinate. 

USE. 

Substantive. 

Adjective. 

Adverbial. 



Substantive. 

Adjective. 

Adverbial. 
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Classes of Words. 



Nouns. 






Verbs. 


KINDS 




KINDS. 


Proper 




According to relation of attri- 


Common \ 


Collective. 


bute. 


Abstract. 


Copulative. 




Verbal. 


Attributive. 


PERSON. 




According to use with or without 


First. 




an object. 


Second. 




Transitive. 


Third. 




Intransitive. 


NUMBER, 




According to form of past tense. 


Singular. 




Regular. 


Plural r Rules. 

Exceptions. 


Irregular. 


FORMS. 


GENDER, 




Voice of transitives. 


Masculine 1 




Active. 


Feminine. 




Passive. 


Neuter. 




Mode. 


CASE. 




Indicative. 


Simple 


'N( 


aminative. 


Potential. 




01 


Djective. 


Subjunctive, 


Possessive 


Singular. 


. Imperative. 




Plural. 


Tense. 


Pronouns. 


k 


PRESENT. 


[Forms same a£ 


nouns.] 


Incomplete action, Present. 


Personal. 




Complete action, Present-Per- 


Relative. 




fect. 


Interrogative 




PAST. 


Adjective. 




Incomplete action. Imperfect or 
Past. 


Adjectives. 




Complete action, Past-Perfect. 

FUTURE. 


KINDS. 




Incomplete action. Future. 


Limiting. 




Complete action, Future-Perfect 


Descriptive. 




Participles. 


COMPARISON. 




FORMS. 


Positive. 




Incomplete action. 


Comparative 


• 


Complete action. 


Superlative. 




TENSE. 

Present. 

Past. 

Perfect. 

USE. 

Substantive. 








Adjective. 
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Adverbs. 



KINDS. 

Simple. 

Time. 

Place 

Manner. 

Degree. 

Model. 
Conjunctive. 

COMPARISON. 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 



Infinitives. 

FORMS. 

Simple. 

Progressive. 

Passive. 

TENSE. 

Present. 
Perfect. 

USE. 

Substantive. 

Adjective. 

Adverbial. 



Conjunctions. 
Co-ordinate. 
Subordinate. 
Correlative. 

Prepositions. 



Interjections. 



Note. — Teach the various uses of the same word in different parts of 
speech. 

Have pupils make lists of collective nouns, abstract nouns, irregular plurals , 
nouns of feminine gender, of masculine gender, relative pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns, adjective pronouns, descriptive adjectives, non-comparable 
adjectives, verbs that are used both transitively and intransitively, irregular 
verbs, verbs followed by infinitives without to, adverbs by classes, conjunc- 
tions by classes, prepositions, interjections, clauses, and phrases. 

Frequently the test of the pupil's knowledge of the subject is his ability 
to do the work on the blackboard during recitation. Also test frequently in 
recitation the pupil's ability to write or state the various kinds of sentences , 
clauses or phrases. 

Teach the subject rather than the book. 

Ninth Year. 



The pupil should begin to make analysis of simple sentences during the 
fourth year in school; should be able to make a critical analysis of all kinds of 
sentences before completing the elementary school course. 

The steps in analysis should be statement of (1) complete subject and com- 
plete predicate; (2) grammatical subject and grammatical predicate; (3) ele- 
ments that modify the subject and the predicate; (4) analysis of each element 
in full, — in phrases, give basis and all modifiers. 

In parsing a noun or a pronoun, state the relation the noun or pronoun has 
in the sentence as subject, attribute, possessive, appoeitive, object of verb, 
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object of preposition, indirect object, objective attribute, independent and 
absolute uses; and give kind, person, number, gender, case, use of each. 

In parsing an adjective or an adverb, give kind, degree if other than posi- 
tive, and use. 

In parsing a verb, give form, kind, principal parts, voice of transitives, 
mood, tense, person, number, use; participles and infinitives, give kinds, 
tense, use. 

In parsing a preposition, state the words or terms related. 

In parsing a conjunction, give kind and words or terms connected. 

Note. — ^A personal pronoun has all the uses of a noun except the adver- 
bial; a relative pronoun has six of the noun uses and a conjunctive use; inter- 
rogative pronouns have the common uses of nouns and introduce questions; 
adjective pronouns are used as adjectives or pronouns. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
By EX.-SuPT. F. J. Sagendorph, St. Albans, Vt. 

General directions to all teachers. 

The instruction should be oral for the first four years and in the form of 
short practical talks, followed by careful questioning, making in all not less 
than 30 lessons. 

It is suggested that the teacher of the single room school group the pupils 
into three classes. As this course is arranged for about 12 weeks work per 
year, by having the three classes follow each other, each one completing the 
yearns work before the next class begins, the daily program will never require 
more than three periods per week devoted to this subject; this allows it to be 
alternated with some other subject and does not crowd the program. 

The following topics should be taken up with each class in a way commen- 
surate with its members' advancement. In addition to the course for each 
year of school life is to be taught: — 

Hands: Their many uses. Reasons for keeping them clean; instruction 
to keep them from chapping, and for taking care of the nails. Impress child- 
ren with the fact that they should never put their fingers, pencils or anything 
except food and drink into their mouths. Show how diseases are communi- 
cated by disregard of this rule. Show the filthiness and danger to health of 
spitting on the floor, sidewalk, etc., and call attention to the provisions of the 
law and the rules of the State Board of Health regarding this. Direct them 
always to cover the mouth when coughing. Teachers should use any suitable 
device to make this work impressive and effective. 

Shake hands" with the children when they enter the building, praise those 
who are making an effort to put their training into practice, and do not be 
satisfied unless you get results. 
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In this connection, teach also the broader meaning of the sense of touch; 
where located; where most delicate; how it may be dulled or injured, especially 
by stimulants and narcotics. 

Teeth: Insist always on the use of the toothbrush, being careful to teach 
why; show the need of good teeth for preparing the food for digestion, hence 
they should have such care as will make them last a long time; the ughness of 
poor teeth and the attractiveness of good, well-kept teeth. 

Eyes: Watch your class closely for defective sight and report cases found. 
Seat children so that there may be no straining of the sight after the shades 
have been properly adjusted. Teach the proper position of the book with 
reference to sunlight and especially to artificial light — never to face a bright 
light in doing work with the eyes. Pay special attention to position during 
writing periods, and prevent letting the head drop too close to desk atid the 
strained position so often seen. 

Hair: Teach the proper care of the hair and ways to make it look attrac- 
tive by washing, brushing and combing. Watchfulness here from the first 
day will often save much trouble later. 

Ears: Teach their care and the need of cleanliness. Show how the ear 
may be trained to become very acute — ^giving examples and stories of the In- 
dians, wild animals, etc. Examine class for defective hearing and report 
cases found. 

Smell: Location of the sense ; nerves of smell ; dependence of animals upon 
this sense; use. 

Taste: Papillae of the tongue; nerves of taste; how affected or dulled; 
use. 

Narcotics and stimulants: The general effect of narcotics and stimulants 
upon the mental faculties and the different structures of the body. 

Use great care to state facts and not exaggerated theories, and put them 
in language within the child's comprehension. State the positions taken 
today by business interests that refuse to employ persons who are known to 
use alcohol in any form. Give reasons. 

Exercise: Give physical exercise to teach correct position in sitting, 
standing and walking, together with such simple calisthenic exercises as can 
be conveniently performed in the schoolroom. 

Teach that over-exertion in running or other violent exercise affects the 
heart; that incorrect position causes round shoulders and affects the lungs; 
therefore the chest should always be raised and the shoulders kept well back. 

Whenever possible, get the local physician to give one or more short talks 
on some phase of physiology and hygiene during each term. 

Grades having recess may have exercises once a day for 10 minutes; when 
the weather does not permit the recess have exercises every session; be sure 
that the air is pure and the room cool enough; make the exercises as vigorous 
as the space will allow and at the close turn on the heat until the proper tem- 
perature has been secured. 
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First Year. 

In order to have a basis for the intelligent care of the body, the child must 
become familiar with the vocabulary used; therefore in this year pupils should 
learn, by easy stages, to name and locate (a) the parts of the body: head, 
neck, trunk, arms and hands, legs and feet; (b) the parts of the head: face, 
crown, back, sides, ears; (c) the parts of the face: forehead, eyes, cheeks, nose, 
mouth, chin. 

Second Year. 

Use the outline of first year and continue along the same lines with the 
addition of talks on the framework of the body; make clear the effect of wrong 
positions in sitting, standing or moving, on the bones of the body. Show how 
bones easily become ctirved, as the spine, by wrong posture, how this deform- 
ity becomes fixed as the bones harden with age. Put emphasis on the graceful, 
upright carriage of the body. Give simple lessons on the proper kinds of food ; 
why certain kinds should be avoided, as poor candy; teach regularity in eating, 
and the evils of eating between meals. 

Show that the heidth and beauty of the body depend upon good digestion; 
that digestion is injured by intemperance in eating or drinking; that this means 
either eating or drinking too much at one time, or straining the organs by too 
frequent use. 

This will a£ford an opportunity to treat tactfully proper table manners, 
about which teachers will use their own judgment. 

Exercise: Follow directions for previous year. 

Third Year. 

Review the framework of the body and then teach 

Mtisclea: That they are the covering of the bones; that they differ in 
size, shape and use. Emphasize the means of developing and strengthening 
the muscles by proper exercise, giving such exercise in the room as will illus- 
trate this. Teach carefully the influence of a healthy body on the mind. 
Warn against too violent exercise, especially after meals. Again draw the 
lesson of temperance in exercise, as in all else. Bring out the fact that any 
one part of the body may be trained alone without the rest and this leads to 
lack of symmetry. 

Teach good manners at all times and show that they naturally follow kind- 
ness of heart and are its outward manifestation. 

Exercise: Follow directions for first year. 

Fourth Year. 

After a short review of the bones and muscles consider 

The Skin: That it is the covering of the body; it consists of two parts 
the inner and outer skin; teach the uses of each. Show how nature provides 
that the outer skin becomes thicker where more protection is required, as the 
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callous hands of one using heavy tools; that injury to it is quickly healed and 
new skin is fonned. Examine the skin under the magnifying glass and let 
the children see that it is not smooth, but rough; that it is rougher where the 
more sensitive; also that the body breathes through the skin and therefore 
the skin should be kept clean. 

Give careful directions for bathing; instruction concerning the value of the 
hot bath and of the cold bath; when either should be taken. €ret your class 
to see the need of bathing and try to secure daily bathing when possible. This 
will require tact and judgment on the part of the teacher. 

Give talks on the need of pure air, especially in sleeping rooms, and give 
directions for securing ventilation. Also warn them against sudden changes 
of temperature, sitting in drafts, etc. 

This will bring up the subject of proper clothing for the body and the 
opportunity to look after individuals; lack of suitable clothing should be re- 
ported at once. Insist on cleanliness of clothing and lead'the class to understand 
its necessity; show them that disease is very often a result of filth and that 
cleanliness of person and dress is in a measure preventive. 

See that pupils are following instructions in their living and note their 
physical condition closely. 

Exercise: Follow directions of first year. 

Fifth Year. 

A suitable text should be in pupils' hands in years 5-7. 

Pupils of these years are mature enough to understand the laws of cause 
and effect and the teacher can again take up with them 

Food and drink: Needed to repair waste, which is constantly going on; 
needed by children to aid growth; (a) Albumens, (b) Starches and sugars, 
(c) Oils and fats, (d) Minerals, are to be taught in a plain and simple manner, 
taking up under each the (a) forms in which it is found, (b) the value of each 
to the body. Drinks, natural and artificial; give instructions regarding the 
latter. 

Narcotics and stimulants should be taught so as to give the learner safe 
rules regarding them, omitting unhealthy and disgusting details. 

In all this work, be sure that the instruction is scientific and accurate; 
avoid exaggerations that will, as the pupil gets older, lessen his respect for the 
truth. As before, emphasize temperance in all things. 

After the foregoing has been considered, teach the essentials of 

Digestion: Avoid technical terms and see that the pupil undentands the 
process. Show the dependence of the health of the whole being on the per- 
fection of this operation. Emphasize again (a) care in the selection of food, 
(b) proper quantity — avoid overeating, (c) regularity, (d) proper way to eat — 
avoid haste. Teach regularity in the performance of all fimctions connected 
with digestion. 

Exercise: Give calisthenic exercises suitable to the schoolroom, conclud- 
ing with marching, twice a day; make the exercise vigorous; see that the 
temperature of the room is lowered and the air pure. At the dose, before 
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seating the class, have the room heated to 70 degrees. Insist always on good 
position while sitting, standing and marching. 

Sixth Year. 

Having reviewed Food and Drinks and their Digestion, the next topic in 
order should be the means by which the nutritive material is carried to all 
parts of the body, or 

The Blood: Its appearance and reason therefor; examine the corpuscles, 
red and white, under the microscope; coagulation or clotting — its importance. 

Circulation: The heart to be studied from the model; then teach the means 
of distributing the blood to all parts of the body: (a) blood vessels, (b) arteries, 
(c) veins, (d) capillaries. In this work, be careful to avoid technicalities and 
make the study include the main points without the details. 

Bring out clearly the necessity of pure air; the composition of pure air; 
its need for the purpose of purifying the blood. Again impress lessons on ven- 
tilation and show how the ventilating system of the school is planned. Give 
simple rules for house ventilation. 

The Lungs: Their structure and function; appearance, position in the body, 
use, relation to respiratory system of the body. Teach pupils that fresh air is 
absolutely necessary at all times and get them to reidize that health and 
strength depend largely on this; again bring up the subject of frequent bath- 
ing, rules to follow, results to be expected; interest the class in every way in 
forming personal habits of cleanliness and show how this is always a mark of 
refinement; touch again upon means of preserving the teeth, the best of which 
is constant care. 

Exercise: The effect of exercise on circulation and respiration. 

Follow directions for daily exercise as given in preceding years. 

Seventh Year. 

The NervovLS System, Its structure; the white and gray substance; the 
nerves, their distribution and function; sensation; motion; volition; functions 
of the brain with its location and structure; the spinal chord and its functions; 
reflex action; the sympathetic nervous system. The health of the nervous 
system, dependent upon the health of every organ of the body; injured by 
neglecting the rules of proper eating, by loss of sleep and by the use of narcotics 
and stimulants in excess. Strength of the mental powers dependent on heal- 
thy condition, especially of the nervous system; mental work not injurious to 
the healthy person, but often worrying to one not properly nourished or de- 
prived of proper rest or addicted to the use of a narcotic; the evils of cigar- 
ette smoking. 

Bring out the effects of overwork; of underwork; and the relation of the 
mind to the activities of the body. 

As modifications of the nervous system, teach 

The Special Senses: (a) Sight; the eye, its parts and the functions of each 
part; defects and their remedies; tests for defective sight. Study with the 
model and charts, (b) Hearing; the ear, its parts and the functions of each. 
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Use the model and charts, (c) Touch; the organs and their location, (d) 
Taste; organs and their location, (e) Smell; organs and their location. 

In all of the foregoing work avoid the technical and make the teaching in- 
crease the pupils' intelligence about the himian body so as to train for habits 
of right living. 

Exercise: Its effect upon and value to the nervous system. 

Follow directions for daily exercise as given in fifth year. 



Eighth and Ninth Years. 

In this year physiology should be taught as a science and the class should 
be provided with all the apparatus necessary; a complete text in pupil's hands ; 
magnifying glasses, the compound microscope, with which to examine cells 
and specimens mounted on slides; slides, mounted by the class when possible; 
examination of the structure and composition of each organ studied, using 
a like part of some animal; the skeleton; the manikin; simple experiments, 
as those showing coagulation, muscular action, composition of bone, etc. 

The subject should be followed in this order: 

Cells and tissues. Framework of the body. Muscles. Skin. Food and 
drink. Digestion; absorption and assimilation. The blood and its circula- 
tion. Respiration. The nervous system; special senses. The voice. The 
effects of stimulants and narcotics. Effects of bacteria; general problems in 
sanitation; first aid to the injured and common emergency cases. 

A thorough review of all the hygiene taken up in the preceding grades and 
such additional work as will cover any of the subjects of the course. 

Exercise: As in the preceding year. 

This course should occupy one half year, five periods per week. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



The chief purpose in teaching geography is that the pupil may have a 
knowledge of the reciprocal relations between earth and man. The cultiva- 
tion of a geographic sense and a knowledge of political relations are subor- 
dinate. On account of the plasticity of the child's mind, he is able to accu- 
mulate a quantity of unrelated subjects and facts, and it should be the aim 
of the teacher so to arrange and systematize these subjects and facts that the 
child may have a body of useful knowledge. In order to secure the purpose 
for which geography is taught, various divisions of the main subject have to 
be considered. 

1. Physical geography, — Conformation of the earth's surface; distri- 
bution of land and water, of plants and animals; explanation of phenomena. 

2. Industrial geography, a. Agriculture. Geology, soils, botany, zool- 
ogy, dair3dng, grazing, packing, irrigation, forestry, b. Manufacture. In- 
dustrial plants, materials manufactured, supply, method, transportation. 
c. Mining and quarrying. Minerals and rocks. 

3. Commercial geography. Material supplies, methods of exchange. 

4. Mathematical geography. Astronomy, climatology, movements and 
shape of the earth. 

5. Institutional geography. Government, education, religion, customs, 
ethnology and anthropology. 

6. Historical geography. Changes in national areas, origin and devel- 
opment of conditions and institutions. 

The divisions of the main subject relate to advanced work chiefly. In 
the primary and intermediate periods, the work should be by observation as 
far as possible, and for this purpose a pile of sand in the school yard or a small 
brook near the school house is far more serviceable than a text book. As 
much outdoor geography as circumstances will permit should be taught. This 
can be done by excursions, by study of brook-basins, by observations from 
hill-tops, by investigations along the roadside. 

The work should proceed topographically, from the immediate to the remote, 
with association and interest sustained. Observation work should graduate 
into the pictorial and graphic. As soon as the children have completed local 
study, then pictmres of the other places and people maybe introduced and the 
children taught to read and draw outlines, diagrams, plans, charts, and maps. 
All observation work should be supplemented by drawings and by oral and 
written work. The geography text need not be introduced until the sixth 
year; and whatever of geography can be taught by observation in the vicinity of 
the school house should be so taught. The geographic whole for the child is 
compassed by his horizon; all the special featiu-es of this whole should be taught 
before the study of remote subjects, places, or conditions are considered, 
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FIRST YEAR. 

Dirsction: — Cardinal points by pointing, arrow, letters; up, down, right, 
left, front, back; locate objects relative to the direction. 

Water. — Recognize clouds, fog, mist, rain, dew, frost, snow, ice. 
Temperature : — Recognize by feeling; study the thermometer. 
Winds: — Velocity by feeling, direction by observation. 
Draw: — Outline of school house, plan of school room, mold school yard. 
Study: — A few common flowers and insects. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Direction: — Semi-cardinal points, point toward familiar places, intro- 
duce compass. 

Water : — Study running and still water and times of abundance. 
Land: — Recognize slopes, hills, mountains, valleys. 
Wind. — Sound, velocity, effects. 
Draw: — Plan of house, bam, mold fann. 
Sti^dy: — Trees and domestic animals. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Distances: — Estimate dimensions in inches and feet, establish these stand- 
ards. 

Water: — Learn uses of water; study effects and times of abundance of 
dew, snow, frost, ice; tiuin the imagination in thinking of source and desti- 
nation; observe the running water beside the road after a rain and liken to a 
river basin. 

Land: — Distinguish between hill and mountain, gentle and abrupt slopes; 
learn uses of hills and valleys, pasture and tillage lands, kinds of soils and pro- 
ductioi^. 

Weather Record: — Keep record of wind, temperature, atmcspiiere, sun- 
me and sunset. 

Draw: — Road from home to school and moid the same; draw outline of 
town and locate public buildingis. 

Stvdy: — Birds, reptiles, wild flowers. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Distances: — Estimate familiar distances in ixxk: establish tiie rkI as a 
standard. 

Water: — Trace stream from source to ocean: distingu^h betwet>n brook 
and ri\'er, pond and lake, right and left banks: learn bay. gulf, strait, current: 
read eonceming glaciers, iceberg, lis:ht-houses. Study modes ot" tra\-vl by 
water. 

Land: — Learn kinds of surface. — le%-el. eie\-ated. steep.: the ikws of hilis. 
mountains* plains^ meadows: haii'e pupik coci^truct in sand mountain raz^e. 
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hill, cape, peninsula, isthmus, island. Learn kinds of soil and the adaptabil- 
ity of each to common agricultural products. 

Seasons: — ^Months and characteristics. 

Read: — Stories of adventure and travel. 

Study: — Pictures of people, homes, occupations; manufacture of common 
household articles, wearing apparel, and sources of supply. 

CoLLEcnoNs: — Make collections of leaves, flowers, grains, grasses, woods, 
bugs, soils, rocks, nests, feathers, etc. 

Draw and mold the town, outline of the county. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Globe: — Introduce the globe and study earth as a whole; learn the names 
and significance of various lines, the distinction between land and water 
and locate areas of largest abundance. 

Earth: — Position, — equator, poles, axis, circles; rotation, — time, day, 
night; revolution, — time, nearness to sun, seasons. 

Land: — Hemispheres, continents, mountain ridges, mountain chains, 
high lands, low lands, valleys, riveis, coast lines. 

Water : — Seas , gulfs , bays , currents , products . 

Zones: — Seasons, productions. 

Observe: — Moon, stars, rainbow, rise and setting of sun; make noon- 
mark; make excursion to top of hill; write, tell, draw. 

Read: — Books of travel and descriptions. 

Study: — Growth of plants, habits of birds and animals, means and methods 
of locomotion. 

Draw and mold map of Vermont; draw from globe maps of the continents. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

Globe: — Minute study of valleys, countries, plains; collect pictures; read 
from geographies, readers, etc. 

Earth: — Evidences of rotundity, its diameter and area, its adaptability 
to man. 

Zones: — Characteristic features, animals, occupations of people. 

Physical Geography: — Study steam, production of rain, disintegration of 
rock, formation of soil. 

Study: — Longitude and time. 

Make: — ^Animal, occupation and production maps. 

Vermont: — Make a thorough study of mountain system, drainage, 
railroads, productions by sections ; draw county maps and outline of the United 
States. 

Text Book: — In latter part of year a text book may be introduced; but, 
as the fore part of the same has been taught objectively, begin with New Eng- 
land or the United States and teach the commerce and productions of the 
states and occupations of the people. 

In connection with the text book continue the nature and observation 
work, encourage much sand molding, — procuring for your school a sand board 
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about 4x3 feet and 4 inches deep and raised on posts about one foot from the 
floor. 

Make relief maps of clay, putty, or paper-pulp. 

SEVENTH YEAR. 

Complete primary text book; assign leesons topically, have pupils study 
for causes or relations rather than for individual facts; learn the commerce 
and characteristics of countries rather than their statistics. Have pupils 
learn concerning food they eat and the clothes they wear, the earth in space, 
the sun and moon; study maps as whole, each country as a whole and describe 
its chief mountain and river system; locate cities; give products, exports, 
occupations of people, characteristics of country and people. 

Use blackboard stencil maps, outline maps cut from paper, outline pro- 
gressive maps, geographical readers; make scrap book, a book of geographic 
illustrations; make production, animal and mineral maps; avoid book defi- 
nitions; teach inductively and objectively as far as possible. 

EIGHTH YEAR. 

Have pupils study nations, forms of government, progress, effects resulting 
from geographic conditions. Use geographical readers; study the United 
States as a whole and thoroughly, each state separately, maps and descriptive 
parts together; compare each state with Vermont in size; consider only the 
essentials; teach topically. 

In studying a state have pupils consider, 1, location; 2, comparative size; 
3, surface — a. mountains, 6. drainage — drivers and lakes; 4. products — a. agri- 
cultural, h. mineral, c. manufactured; 6, commerce — a. exports, 6. imports; 
6 inhabitants — a. occupation, 6. education, c. wealth, d, characteristics; 7, 
cities — capital first and others in order of their size. 

This outline can be used with some modification in studying continents, 
countries, islands. 
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HISTORY. 



By SuPT. B. E. Merriam, BelloTvs Falls. 

Grades I, II and III. 

All of the work in History for these grades should be in the form of stories. 
Stories should be told, not read. Encourage pupils to reproduce these in their 
own words. This work, which should be wholly oral, should form the basis of 
language work in these grades. 

Stories. Tell stories from the Bible: — Noah, Joseph, Moses, David, 
Daniel; good-natured fairy stories; stories of Indian life; stories connected 
with home life and the surrounding towns; stories of some of our great men, — 
Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, Longfellow. 

Material — ^Visit, if possible, old buildings in the neighborhood, old 
churches, cemeteries in which are the graves of pioneers, soldiers and noted 
people. Secure from friends and homes of pupils old relics to be i2sed as the 
basis of story telling and for illustration. Pictures, large and small, should be 
used profusely. 

GRADE IV. 

Continue story telling, still using this for the basis of oral language work. 
Much, if not all, of the work in supplementary reading in this grade should 
bear upon history. Encourage pupils to reproduce in good, oral language 
what they have read. Do not allow much of it to be written. 

Read and encourage the reading of the lives of great men and prominent 
events in United States history. The following dates may be taught: 1492; 
1620; Feb. 22; July 4, 1776. Strive to stimulate patriotism and develop 
the character of pupils by leading them to appreciate courage, loyalty, honor 
and virtue. 

Read the lives of Grant, Hawthorne, Miles Standish, Robert Fulton, 
Columbus, Penn, Raleigh. Copies of Five Cent Classics may be 
used in this reading. 

GRADE V. 

Continue reading and story-telling along the line of biography, prominent 
events, Indian life, and heroes. Draw material from the history of all nations, 
— Greece, Rome, Germany, England and the United States. Teach the his- 
tory of the town. Seek information from all sources. Visit some of the old 
residents, look up town records, make a list of all the old soldiers living in 
town. Ask some of them to visit classes and tell of actual experiences. The 
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^^^V^^*^'^ *^ ^^ ^^® should be correlated with the study of Geography. 
Read Kobuason's, or Ck>iiant's, or KimbaU's, or Collins' History of Vermont. 

GRADE VI. 

IH) much reading along historical lines in this grade. Talk a great deal 
more. Correlate with both geography and language work. Encourage, or 
require, pupils to keep note books. Pupils may make their own books. Re- 
quire them, to write in their own words the lives of men read and studied. 
Write in the same way about events of interest to pupils. Illustrate these 
writings with pictures cut from papers, books, magazines and other sources. 
Pupils will be interested in bringing books from home, or the library, bearing 
upon adventure, travel or prominent persons. Teach them, by example, to 
use the town library and have shelves where there are books of interest to 
them and others of their age. 

Read stories of Morse, Emerson, Paul Jones, Dewey, Eli Whitney, Peter 
Cooper, Stowe, Garfield. Use Five Cent Classics. 

GRADE VII. 

In this grade both an Elementary History of the United States and of Eng- 
land should be introduced. While these books may be used for reading, 
teachers should see that the main facts of the stories are impressed by oral 
reviews and by conversation based on the lessons. Do much oral reproducing 
of the stories read. Much time should also be spent in composition work in 
connection with History. Correlate with English and Geography. Maps 
should be constantly used during history work. Outline maps should be made 
and filled in. Some of the important dates in both American and English 
history should be learned. 

Encourage pupils to read books in coimection with the study; bring inter- 
esting books, magazines, papers, pictures, relics, etc., to school. Parents 
and friends will gladly loan these for the use of the schools. 

GRADE VIII. 

Teach local history more carefully than before. Make out a history of 
the town. Locate historical places. Visit historical buildings, cemeteries, 
collections of relics, etc. Begin the advanced study of United States History. 

Teachers should procure a good outline of United States History and use 
this in class work. Put it upon the board and require pupils to copy in note 
books. Teach from the outline. Teach topically. No schoolroom should 
be without good histories from which to draw information. The following 
topics are merely suggestive: 

I. 

^ ,. X , , -x X f Mound builders. 
Earhest Inhabitants ind'ana 




Discoverers and Explorers 
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II. 

Northmen. 

Spanish. 

English. 

French. 

Dutch. 

III. 



English Settlers 



In New England 
In Middle States 
In Southern States 



1. Permanent settlements. 

2. Cause of settlers' coming. 

3. Life of People. (Manners, cus- 

toms, laws, religion.) 

4. Government.. 

5. Growth and change during Colo- 

nial period. 

6. Wars. 



IV. 



Remote Causes op the Revolution. 

1. Struggle for more liberal charters. 

2. Taking away of charters. 
• 3. Bad governors . 

4. Navigation Acts. 

6. Restriction of manufacturers. 

6. Influence of France. 

7. Duties levied by England. 

8. Self-reliance developed by wars and hardships. 

9. Education in the North. 
10. Di£ferent religious beliefs. 



V. 



Direct Causes or the Revolution. 

(Taxation without representation.) 

1. Writs of Assistance. 

2. Stamp Act. 

3. Boston Massacre. 

4. Boston Tea Party. 
6. Boston Port Bill. 

Note books — preferably books ready prepared with outline maps — should 
be used in this grade and the following and should form a part of the necessary 
equipment of the pupils for admission to the High School. 
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GRADE IX. 

Use all sources of infonnation available; note books to be kept as in pre- 
ceding grade. Require a great deal of reading from books of fiction, travel, 
and those bearing upon historical matter. 

The following are suggestive topics : 

VI. 



r Prominent men. 
The Revolution \ Important battles. 

Results. 



Forms of Government * 



VII. 

' Colonial. 
Continental Congress. 
Articles of Confederation. 
Constitution. 



Presidential Administrations 



VIII. 
When begun. 
Length. 
Principal events. 

IX. 



Slavery 



Introduction. 

Slave Trade. 

Development. Compare the North and the South. 

Invention of cotton gin. 
Effect — Upon agriculture, manufactures, class distinction, labor, 

education. 

1. Abolishing slave trade. 

2. Missouri Compromise. 

3. Nullification Act. 

4. Abolitionists. 

5. Annexation or Texas. 

6. Fugitive Slave Law. 

7. Omnibus Bill. 

8. Organization of Republican party. 

9. Kansas and Nebraska Bill. 

10. Dred Scott decision. 

11. Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

12. John Brown. 

13. Election of Lincoln. 

14. Emancipation proclamation. 



Political History 
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1 

X. 


Ware. 


r England (1812) 
Mexico 
Civil. 
Spain 


' Caupe. 
Duration. 
Principal event. 
Result. 






XL 


Internal 


Progress 

i 


' 1. Population. 

2. Industries. 

3. Productions. 

4. Exports. 

5. Education. 

6. Inventions .> 



The following important dates ought to be learned by every pupil ; 
1492 — Coliunbus discovera America. 
1565 — Firat permanent settlement — St. Augustine. 
1607 — First English settlement — Virginia, at Jamestown. 
1620— Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

1690 — Firat English settlement in Vermont — at Vernon. 
1765— The Stamp Act. 

1775 — ^April 19, Lexington; June 17, Bunker Hill. 
1776 — July 4, Declaration of Independence. 
1781 — Surrender of Cornwalis, and close of Revolution. 
1787 — ^The constitution drawn up. 
1789 — Washington firat inaugurated. 
1812-1815— War with Great Britian. 
1820 — Missouri Compromise. 
1844 — Invention of telegraph. 
1846 — War with Mexico. 
1848 — Gold discovered in California. 
1861-1865— Civil War. 

1869 — Firat trans-continental railroad completed. 
1898— War with Spain. 
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CIVICS. 



Intermediate Period. 

1 . Home, The guaranty of all good government is the home , and a whole- 
some respect for ciwiX authority begins with respect for parental authority. 
The fundamental elements of good citizenship, such as obedience, respect, 
and service, should be implanted in the child at home, for it is from this source 
that radiate those streams that nourish all good society and that contribute 
to the peace and prosperity of the state. 

The first teaching of civics, therefore, may properly begin by asking the 
children concerning their reciprocal obligations to their parents for the care 
and comforts, for the food, clothing and shelter provided. Attention should 
also be called to the primal virtue of obedience, with its characteristics of 
promptness, exactness, and willingness; and to the manner in which parents 
consider, determine, and carry into effect plans for the welfare of their child- 
ren, thus employing in the home the three departments of civil government. 

2. School. In the school room and on the school grounds the teacher 
possesses and may exercise the same power and authority that a parent does 
in the home.* In the school, the virtue of obedience, as fundamental to good 
citizenship, should be inculcated, and the subsidiary virtues of punctuality 
and regularity in attendance, neatness and faithfulness in work, and courtesy 
and kindness toward all should be thoughtfully fostered. 

Regard for the rights and property of others should receive especial atten- 
tion. 

(a) All have rights and all should maintain their rights, but a hypersen- 
sitiveness of rights is somewhat suggestive that one is not sufficiently consid- 
erate of the rights of others, and, generally, this inordinate feeling should be 
modified or repressed. 

(b) Property is public and private. Public property consists of school 
houses, town buildings, highways, streets, and public utilities ; private property 
consists of houses, lands, cattle, tools, and personal effects. In school, children 
should be taught to care for the common or town property, such as the school- 
house and grounds, books, appliances, desks, chairs, and all the various 
belongings of the school building, and should be instructed to make proper 
reparation willingly for all loss or damage incurred through them individually. 

3. Organizations. The child's first participation in government is gen- 
erally in some club, society, or association, and simple organizatioub of this 
character are educative and helpful if properly conducted. A debating 
society or a ball team affords opportunity for the teaching of obedience to the 
president or captain, compliance with the rules imposed, self-control under 
a defeat or a mistake, sharing in the expense of the organization and in deter- 
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mining its principles and policies. Also, at this time, a willing acquiescence 
to the will of the majority, unless some principal is at stake, should be devel- 
oped, and an appreciation of the fact that hearty co-operation is better than 
self-assertiveness of individuality. Ability to adjust one's self to a declared 
order, or to submit to the majority, is not generously given some children, 
nevertheless the virtue should be cultivated. 

GRABfMAB Period. 

4. Tovm. The child should be taught early the advantages conferred 
upon him by the town and the expense incurred through schooling, highways 
and protection, and his obligation to the town therefor. At the beginning of 
the grammar period, he should be encouraged to investigate the sources of 
revenue for the support of the school, to learn the names and duties of the 
school officeis, the method of certificating and emplo3dng teachers, and the 
way in which school books and supplies are selected and furnished. For the 
purpose of stud3dng the town government, each teacher is advised to organize 
the school into an association or a town meeting. In effecting an organiza- 
tion of this character and transacting its business, parliamentary rules should 
be followed in order that the children may become acquainted with proper 
forms of procedure. 

The warning of the town meeting should be studied, and the various facts 
concerning the posting, recording, and use of the same should be taught. 

A formal town meeting should be held occasionally, the various oflicers 
duly elected, money raised and appropriated for necessary purposes, the care 
of highways and bridges properly considered, and the business of the meeting 
transacted in an approved manner. In this connection, the eligibility to vote 
and to hold office can be discussed, and the duties and powers of the various 
officers carefully considered and learned. An incorporated viUage may be 
taken up and studied in practically the same manner as a town. 

5. County, Proceed from town to county, have pupils make a list of 
the various county officers, qualifications of voters, time and method of elec- 
tion, and the powers and duties of each. Show how the county in Vermont 
has developed as a governmental unit by increasing the duties of certain offi- 
cers. 

6. State, Have a notice posted, a caucus called, and delegates elected to 
county, district and state conventions. Also have a caucus called and a 
candidate selected to represent the town in the General Assembly. Hold a 
Freemen's Meeting and elect the various etate, district, and county officers, 
town representative and justices of the peace. Also hold a session of legis- 
lature, introduce and pass bills, elect the proper state officers by joint assembly, 
and transact any other fitting legislative business. 

After stud3dng the legislative department, the executive and judicial 
may be considered, giving special attention to the powers and duties of the 
various officers. The name and location of each of the various state educa- 
tional and penal institutions, and the powers and duties of each of the various 
state boards and commissions should be learned. The Australian ballot sys- 
tem should be taught, and the constitution of the state carefully studied. 
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In considering the State, the obligations that go with the right of suffrage 
should be impressed upon every pupil, and each should thoroughly memorize 
the freeman's oath. 

The Legislative Directory, State Officers' Reports, Walton's Vermont 
Register, and various histories of Vermont will be found serviceable in teach- 
ing the civil government of the state. 

7. Nation, A national convention may be held for the selection of a 
candidate for the presidency, and later an election of presidential electors 
may be conducted. The federal government should receive careful attention 
during the last year of the grammar period. The constitution should be ana- 
lyzed in its various parts, should be written out in a diagrammatic form by each 
child, and the three departments of government followed along the lines of 
their operation. For this purpose some good text should be used and studied 
by the pupils, and the teacher should have several correlative books for sup- 
plementary work. 

Various features of the federal government can be taught in connection 
with the History of the United States. For this purpose, the governmental 
history may be divided and studied under four heads, viz., 

(1) Colonial period — 1600 to July 4, 1776; — ^forms; provincial, proprie- 
tary, charter. (2) Continental Congress period. — July 4, 1776 to March 2, 
1781. (3) Articles of confederation period — March 2, 1781 to March 4, 
1789, — consider defects. (4) Constitutional period, March 4, 1789 — . Con- 
sider early conventions and discussions; discuss forms of government; define 
that of the United States; study its changes; discuss present congressional 
measures. 

8. World. Instruction in the elementary schools should not be considered 
as completed until the children have been given some conception of the affairs 
of the world. This consists in acquainting them with the great world move- 
ments, the trend of population, the developement of new forces, the modi- 
fication of business and society thereby, the great enterprises of a commercial 
or transportation character, the changes in governments, the growth of the 
democratic spirit among the nations, the establishment of republican prin- 
ciples and institutions, the growing consciousness that the strong must bear 
the burden of the weak, the recognition of the brotherhood of nations, the 
demand for greater international comity and fraternalism, and the increasing 
sentiment of universal peace. 
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SPELLING. 



PRELIMINARY WORK. 

As it is necessary that the object should be known before its name, the 
thing before its symbol, so it is necessary that the elementary sounds should be 
taught before the characters that represent them, letter-sounding should come before 
letter-naming. Therefore the initial work in spelling should be teaching pupils 
to spell phonetically. 

The work may begin during the second or third month in school and should 
consist in the separation into their component parts of simple spoken words 
such as ccUy m^an, hen, run, top, pin, etc. After the children have developed 
ease in this phonetic work, then the names of the sounds and the letters rep- 
resenting the same may be taught. But the child should be taught to think 
the sound rather than the name, hence literal spelling may not be introduced 
until near the end of the first year or at the beginning of the second year. 

Devices are especially helpful in enabling children to associate the sound 
with the letter, — either the various letters may be likened to animals or ma- 
chines in sound, or the vowels may be taught as fathers and mothers, the sub- 
vocals as boys and the aspirates as girls. This work should be slow but 
thorough. Also the children should be led to recognize the simple phono- 
grams ,-at,-an,-and, -it, -in,-up,-on,-et,-en,-un,- etc., which, with single pre- 
fixed letters, will form words already known, and at the same time enable 
them to discover new words. Later the phonograms, -ing,-ink,-ight,-ame, 
-ine, etc., with their plurals may be taught. 

During the first year only the marks indicating the long and short vowel 
sounds should be introduced, the second year other vowel marks and a few 
consonantal marks. The names of the marks need not be taught until the 
grammar period. 

Children should be encouraged in the discovery of new words by combi- 
nation of letters. 

By the time the pupils enter upon the third reader they should be able to 
interpret the dictionary without assistance from the teacher. 
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PHONIC CHART. 
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{ Vowels 



Diacritical 
Marks. 



Consonants' 



'— Macron, over or under. 

•I-ong-.;- Do". . " " " 
I -'• 'Wave, over. 

''A Circumflex, over. 

Short i^ Breve, over. 

] . Dot, over or under, 
/across C\ fk 

I over g 
"I under n^ 

V across th = subvocal 
Suspended Bar, under s and x = 8ubvocaI& 
Ce<lilla, under c | __ 



/.— Bar- 



>- = hard sounds- 



n« 



Dot, over g 



soft sounds I 
• iJ 



FIRST TO THIRD YEARS. 



The fiiBt written spelling exercises should consist in cop3dng from the 
blackboard words used in the reading and language lessons. Spelling should 
be both oral and written throughout the course. Words that are the names 
of things in common use, as the parts of the body, the clothing, school furni- 
ture and school apparatus, make good spelling lessons, — these to be written 
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and corrected by rewriting. Words dicUUed by the teacher for spelling should 
be pronounced in a natural voice, distinctly and but once. 

Certain specific ends should be kept in view, namely, a distinct and correct 
visual image of the word, a correct pronounciation of the word, and a correct 
knowledge of its meaning. Pupils frequently fail to spell correctly because 
they have failed to vizualize clearly and correctly. 

FOURTH TO SIXTH YEARS. 

The written composition, which should be practiced continuously in con- 
nection with each branch of study, will present the occasion for constant exer- 
cise in written spelling. Use the spelling book, readers and other books for 
vocabulary. Include geographical and personal names likely to be used by 
the pupil; omit unfamiliar and uncommon words; practice much on common 
words, especially those frequently misspelled; direct attention to those parts 
where errors are liable to occur; have pupils give the names of the silent letters 
in a word, the sounded letters, the name of a letter the number of which in 
the word is given by the teacher or a pupil. 

In written spelling, direct attention to the use of capitals, the apostrophe 
in possessives, to abbreviations, to words of the same pronunciation but of 
different written form. In oral spelling, the word should be pronounced by 
the pupil before spelling; the syllabication may be indicated by pausing as 
the word is spelled ; the pupil should be allowed to try only once on a word. 

SEVENTH TO NINTH YEARS. 

Use spelling books, readers, histories, etc. Composition exercises in con- 
nection with the several branches of school study should be largely relied upon 
to give the mastery of spelling. Teach homonyms, paronyms, synon3rm&, 
antonyms ; rules for the formation of plurals and possessives ; the use of capitals, 
and the various abbreviations. 

The method recommended is to review day by day, chiefly by the written 
method; once a week have a written review of the more difficult words pre- 
viously spelled. In oral spelling, which should occur at least once a week, 
have the pupils stand in line and correct mistakes for positions. Words 
may be used in phrases and in sentences, definitions given, lists in special 
subjects made. Give attention to special cases and places of weakness. 

Spelling contests of various kinds are desirable. They may consist of 
making a list of words having the same phonogram, root, prefix, or suffix: 
making a list from letters of such words as carpet, obtrude, obligate, using 
each letter only once: making a list of articles made of iron, wood, or leather: 
making a list of articles in the room: making a list of animals, birds, treefe, 
shrubs, weeds, or wild-floweis: spelling phonetically: spelling-down. In the 
latter case, the word should he pronounced only once by the teacher, the pupil 
should repeat the pronunciation so as to give evidence that he understood it 
correctly, and he should try only once. If a pupil misspells a word he should 
be seated, and the word should not be given to the next or introduced again 
to the contest unless the list of words is limited. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 



The National Educational Association, at its annual session July 7, 1898, 
adopted the following simplified spellings for use in all of its publications, — 

Program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, 
decalog, demagog, and pedagog. 

The Simplified Spelling Board, consisting of some of the most distinguished 
educational, literary and business men of America, and financed by Andrew 
Carnegie, has submitted the following rules to govern English spelling. 

The classes included, arranged in the alphabetical order of the letters 
or affixes affected, are as follows: 

1. Words spelled with s, ae or e. Rule: Choose e. Ex.: Anesthetic^ 
esthetic, medieval, etc. 

2. Words spelled with -dge-ment or -dg-ment. Rule: Omit e. Ex.: 
Abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment, lodgment. 

3. Words spelled with -ed or -t, the preceding single consonant being 
doubled before -ed {-pped, -ssed) and left single before -t ( -pt, -st). Rule: 
Choose -t in all cases. Ex.: Dipt, dript, dropt, stept, stopt, etc., blest, prest, 
mist, etc., hlusht, hitsht, washt, etc. 

4. Words spelled with -ence or -ense (Latin -en8-a).Rule: Choose 
-ense. Ex. : Defense, offense, pretense. 

5. Words spelled with -ette or -ct. Rule: Omit -te. Ex.: Coquet, 
epaulet, etiquet, omelet, etc. 

6. Words spelled with ghorf. Rule: Choose f. "Ex.: Draft. 

7. Words spelled with -gh or without. (1) -ough or -ow. Rule: Choose 
-ow. Ex.: Plow. (2) -ough or -o. Rule: Choose -o. Ex.: AUho (Bun- 
yan), tho (Bunyan), thoro, boro (in place names). 

8. Words with the verb suffix, of Greek origin, spelled -isc or -ize. Rule: 
Choose -ize. Ex. : Catechize, criticize, exorcize, legalize, etc. 

9. Words spelled with -ite or it. Rule: Omit e. Ex.: Deposit, pre- 
terit. 

10. Words spelled with -11 or -1 (-ill or -11). Rule: Choose -1. Ex.: 
Distil, fulfil, instil. 

11. Words spelled with -U-ness or -1-ness. Rule: Omit one 1. Ex.: 
Dulness, fulness. 

12. Words spelled with -mme or -m. Rule: Omit -me. Ex.: Gram, 
program. 

. 13. Words spelled with oe, oe, or e Rule: Choose e. Ex.: Ecumenical, 
esophagus. 

14. Words spelled Y^th -our or -or. Rule: Choose -.or Ex.: Favor, 
fervor, flavor, honor, labor, rigor, rumor, tenor, tumor, valor, vapor, vigor. 
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15. Words spelled with ph or f. Rule: Choose f. Ex.: fantasm, fan- 
tasy fantom, svlfalej sulfur, 

16. Words spelled with -rr or -r. Rule: Omit one r. Ex.: Bur, pur, 

17. Words spelled with -re er -er. Rule:Choose-er. Ex.: Center , 
meter, miter, niter, sepulcher, theater, 

18. Words spelled with s or z (in the root). Rule: Choose z. Ex.: Ap- 
prize, assize, comprize, raze, surprize, teazel, 

19. Words spelled with s- or -sc. Rule: Omit c. Ex. '.Simitar, sithe. 

20. Words spelled with or without silent -ue. Rule: Omit -ue. Ex.: 
Catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, prolog. 

Also the Board submits the following list of words and recomends the spell- 
ing of the same as indicated below. 
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ether 


leapt 


plow 


etiology 


legalize 


polyp 


exorcize 


license 
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licorice 
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preterit 
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program 


flavor 


medieval 
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hiccup 
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hock 
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homeopathy 


opprest 


scepter 


homonym 


orthopedic 


septet 


honor 


paleography 


sepulcher 


humor 


paleolithic 


sextet 


husht 


paleontology 


silvan 


hypotenuse 


paleozoic 


simitar 


idolize 


paraffin 


sipt 


imprest 


parlor 


skilful 


instil 
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sithe 


jail 


past 
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judgment 


patronize 


slipt 
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pedagog 


smolder 
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pedobaptist 


snapt 


lacrimal 


phenix 


somber 
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specter 
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stedfast 


teazel 


valor 


stept 


tenor 


vapor 


stopt 


theater 


vext 


streflt 


tho 


vigor 


stript 


.thoro 


vizor 


subpena 


thorofare 
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succor 
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suffixt 


thru 
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whisky 
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surprize 


transgrest 
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tapt 


tumor 


wrapt 



OUTLINE OF NATURE STUDY 

By Prin. E. J. Best, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Introduction. 

Purpose. 

The study of nature has for its purpose the acquaintance of the pupil with 
his environment and the training of his mind to see and understand the re- 
lationship and meaning of the common things about him. He should know 
the names, habits and characteristics of the common flowers, trees, insects, 
and birds of his .immediate neighborhood. He should see the adaptation of 
each plant to its environment and the relationship of groups of plants. He 
should understand some of the physical and chemical principles upon which 
life depends. He should be led to understand, in part, the relation of man to 
all the out-of-door world. 

It is the purpose of this course of study to furnish related material which 
may be of use to the teachers of the public schools of the state. More has been 
given than can be used in one year, but it is hoped that the teacher will choose 
such subjects as are suited to her training and conditions. With the material 
some suggestions are furnished to aid in the presentation and in the correla- 
tion of the study of nature with drawing, literature, language, physiology, 
and geography. 

It is not the purpose to make the course mechanical, but suggestive. 
Preparation of the Teacher. 

The teacher, in order to be successful in Nature Study, should be well 
trained in some one of the biological sciences and able to see the meaning of 
things about her. Should she lack this training, the next best thing is to con- 
sult the best books on the subject. 

In studying live forms, both animal and plant, in the field, the best equip- 
ment is the possession of the proper spirit. The teacher should be interested 
in the forms and relationships of living things. 
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General Suggestions, 

1. Have interest enough to start and interest will grow. 

2. Don't be in a hurry, for you must watch and wait if you wish to see 
the beauties about you. 

3. Only simple and definite work should be given to young pupils. 

4. Prepare your trip before you take it with the children. Know what 
you are to have them see, then give them time to appreciate it. 

5. Children should be able to talk about what they see and draw conclu- 
sions for themselves. 

6. Use oral language more often than written in nature study if you 
would keep the interest of your pupils. Don't impose the penalty of a written 
composition upon those who see. Expression will come naturally, but many 
things they see and feel wiU be beyond expression. 

Song of the OtU-of-Doors, 

'* Come with me, O you world weary, to the haunts of thrush and veery. 
To the Cedar's dim cathedral and the palace of the Pine; 
Let the soul within you capture something of the wild wood rapture. 
Something of the epic passion of that harmony divine! 

" Down the pathway let us follow through the hemlocks to the hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wound thickets in the twilight vague and old, 
While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver laughter. 
And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies they hold. 

" Through the forest, never caring what the way our feet are faring. 
We shall hear the wild bird's revel in the lab)rrinth of tune, 
And on mossy carj>ets tarry in His temples cool and airy, 
Hung with silence and the splendid amber tapestry of noon, 

" Leave the hard heart of the city with its poverty of pity. 
Leave the folly and the fashion wearing out the faith of men. 
Breathe the breath of life blown over upland meadows white with clover. 
And with childhood's clearer vision see the face of God again. " 

From Cosmopolitan 

FALL. 

Plants. 

Ferns. 

Material: golden rod, aster, geranium, morning-glory, sunflower, nastur- 
tium, gladiolus, dahlia, wild carrot, thistle, witch hazel, pansy, butter-and- 
eggs, clover, sweet pea. 
Sttggestions: 

1. Notice odor if any. 

2. Call attention to pollen and bees. 

3. Look for nectar. 
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4. Notice that some plants are larger than others. Why? 

5. Teach the names of floral parts. 

6. Notice which flowers are visited by bees. 

7. Make drawings of regular corollas. 

8. Make drawings of irregular coroUaa. 

9. Study the relation of insects to these flowers. 

10. Consider the purpose of the flower and seed. 

11. Study relation of insects to agriculture, injurious and beneficial. 

12. Make flower chart of the plants studied. 

13. Correlate color work; illustrate color harmonies by flower coloring. 
Note. A plant chart should be made up of pressed specimens of charac- 
teristic parts or drawings of the same. 

Literature: 

To the Fringed Gentian. — Bryant. 

The Voice of the Grass. — Bryant. 

The Death of the Flowere. — Bryant. 

The Use of Flowers. — Bryant. 

A Song of Clover. — Holmes. 

Groldenrod. — Eastman. 

Nature. — Very. 

Nature's Chain. — Pope. (In Essay on Man.) 

Flowers . — Hood. 

A September Violet. — Johnson. 

God Everywhere in Nature. — ^Wilcox. 

Ferns. 

Material: brake, Christmas fern, marginal shield fern, polypod, maiden 
hair, cinnamon fern, sensitive fern, ostrich fern, lady fern, beech fern, hay- 
scented fern. 
Suggestions: 

1. Teach pupils to recognize as many of the above mentioned ferns, or others, 

that are commonest near the school. 

2. Compare them as to structure, position of fruit spots, and habitat. 

3. Press ferns and make fern charts. 

4. Note absence of flowers. 

5. Why is the brake a weed? Study root stock. 

6. What other ferns are weeds? 

Note. A fern chart consists of a pressed specimen of fertile and sterile 
fronds with such other parts as are characteristics of the fern studied. 
Literature: 
The Petrified Fern. — Anonymous. 

Trees. 

Material: maple, beech, oak, elm, birch, willow, fruit tree, butternut, 
bass wood, ash. 
Suggestions: 

1. Study leaves and make drawings. 

2. Make tree charts containing crystalized leaves, piece of wood and bark, 
blossom and fruit. 
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3. Study purpose of leaf and relation to environment. 

4. Study nature's provision for the (a) fall of the leaf, (b) change of color, 
(c) formation of corky layer. 

5. Study leafnscar and make drawings. 

6. Draw and color fallen leaves. Study color harmonies. 

7. Compare leaves of diiBferent species, e. g,y common maples and oaks. 

8. Make tree charts of species studied. 

9. Make skeleton drawings of type trees, showing direction of limbs. 
10. Make mass drawings of type trees, showing form of top. 

Note. To crystalize leaves iron them in resin with a small portion of 
paraffine added. 
LUeraiure: 

Maple Leaves. — Aldrich. 

Seeds. 
Material: suggested below. 
Suggestions: 

1. Study seed dispersQ.1 of the maple and milk weed. Make drawings. 

2. Study dispersal of burdock. 

3. Look for insects and birds which assist in dispersal.* 

4. Place fruits on tree and flower charts. 

5. Collect and compare edible fruits. 

6. Compare fruits already studied with pumpkin and tomato. 

7. What is the purpose of the edible portion of fruits and vegetables? 

8. Study protection of seed in fruit. 

9. Study some imperfect fruits and causes: e. g. moth, scales, weevil, grub. 
10. Leave the study of the structure of the seed until the subject of ger- 
mination is taken up. 

Literature: 

Nutting. — Wordsworth. 
The Thorn.— Wordsworth. 
The Com Song.— Whittier. 
Going a Nutting. — Steadman. 
The Pumpkin. — Whittier. 
From Corn. — ^Lanier. 

Food Storage. 

Material: carrot, potato, com, bean, wheat. 

Suggestions: 

1. Note storage in seed, root, and stem. 

2. Test for kinds of food in advanced grades; 

(a) iodine for starch, (b) nitric acid for nitrates, 
(c) soiling of paper for oil. 

ANIMALS. 
Birds. 

Material: English sparrow, duck, hunmaing bird, phoebe, goldfinch, owl, 
turkey, gull, woodpecker, blue jay, crow, chickadee, eagle, snipe. 
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Suggestions: 

1. Study the migration of birds with which the pupils are familiar. 

2. Study tjie parts of the bird. 

3. Study characteristics of birds essential to classification and determina- 
tion of economic value, e, g,, percheis, birds of prey, scratcheis, waders, 
swimmers, runners, fly-catchers, seed-eaters. 

4. Encourage children to feed birds and to relate experiences. 
Literature: 

To a Waterfowl, — Bryant. 

Goldfinches. — Keats. 

The Eagle. — Tennyson. 

The Flight of the Birds. — Steadman. 

Dawn, (gull). — Gilder. 

Domestic Birds. — ^Thompson. 

The Sandpiper, — ^Thaxter. 

The Owl.— Proctor. 

The Chickadee. — Croaker. 

Four-footed Animals. 

Material: cat, mouse, rabbit, cow, dog, fox, wolf, squirrel, woodchuck. 
Suggestions: 

1. Teach pupils to recognize and name the animals commonest in their 

vicinity. 

2. Observe characteristic movements, color, parts, covering, food, and care 
of young. 

3. With the cat correlate cat-like animals that live in other countries. 

4. With the dog consider kinds, uses in other countries, and compare with 
cat. 

5. With mouse teach rat, squirrel, and woodchuck. 

6. Teach the most important kinds of cows, the conditions to which each is 

adapted, and the essential points of a good milch or beef cow. 
Literature: 

A Night With a Wolf .—Taylor. 
Pied Piper of Hamlin. — Browning. 
Evening. — Lampman. 

Insects and Other Animals. 

MaierUU: grasshopper, cricket, potato beetle, cabbage butterfly, cater- 
pillar, dragon-fly, mosquito, house-fly, snail, clam, earthworm, snake, turtle, 
fish. 
Sv^igestions: 

1. Teach recognition, names, colore, homes, food, feeding habits, calls, move- 
ments, enemies. 

2. Encourage children to observe insects out of school and to report obser- 
vations. 

3. Observe structure; head, body, legs, wings, feelera, markings, breeding 
places, uses to man, dangers to man. 

4. Compare spider with other insects. 
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5. Observe work of the earthworm. 

6. Have children make list of animals useful to man. Why useful? 

7. Have children make list of animals harmful to man. Why harmful? 

8. Distinguish between worms and caterpillars; bats and birds; whales and 
fishes. 

Literature: 

To a Cricket. — Beimett. 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket. — Keats, also Hunt. 

Bruce and the Spider. — Barton. 

Earth Study and Natural Phenomena. 

Material: suggested below. 
Suggestions: 

1. Record daily observations of weather on calendar. 

2. Observe natural phenomena; forms of water, qualities of each; winds; 
clouds; stars; moon. 

3. Observe melting, freezing, evaporation. 

4. Observe land and water forms. Model in sand or pulp. 

5. Consider uses made of rocks, gravel, etc. 

6. Consider the formation of soil. 

7. Determine the points of the compass; north by shadow, east by sunrise. 

8. Make a collection of local minerals and others of commercial importance. 

9. Teach weather signals and make chart of signal flags. 

Note. The Weather Bulletins can be secured by teachers from the 
Weather Bureau, Burlington, upon request. 
Literature: 
Daybreak. — Shelley. 
Morning. — Keats . 
Night. — Southy. 
The Cloud.— Shelley. 
Rain in Summer. — Longfellow. 
The Brook. — ^Termyson. 
The Silence of the Hills. — Foster. 
Summer Storms. — Lowell. 
Indian Sunmier. — ^Anonymous. 
Snow Shower. — Bryant. 
A Snow Storm. — Eastman. 
The Valley Brook. — Bryant. 

WINTER. 

Plants. 
Evergreens. 

Material: pine, hemlock, tamarack, cedar, spruce, balsam. 
Suggestions: 

1. Review purpose of leaf. 

2. Study leaf of pine; arrangement, shape, purpose, texture, preparation for 
winter. 
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3. Compare leaves of the evergreens. 

4. Study trunk and compare with that of the maple. 

5. Make skeleton and mass drawings of evergreen trees. 

6. Consider uses made of wood. Compare with wood of other trees. 

7. Study balsam, characteristics, uses. Compare with spruce gum and 
cedar oil. 

8. Study adaptability to cold regions. 

9. Make tree charts. 

10. . Notice provisions for seed dispersal. 

11. Consider use made of hemlock bark in tanning and as a source of tannin. 
13. Compare the lycopodimns, Christmas greens, with the cone-bearing 

trees. 
Literature: 

Christmas poems and stories. 
Snowing of the Pine. — Higginson. 
The Holly-tree. — Southey. 

Branches and Buds. 

Material: branches of apple, cherry, horse-chestnut, poplar, willow, lilac, 
soft maple, butternut, beech. 

Place in jars of water. Keep in a warm place. Renew water and cut off 
end of branches once each week. 
Suggestions: 

1. Why use warm water? 

2. Notice leaf buds, flower buds, growth rings, position and shape of each. 

3. Have children tell age of twigs and of evergreen trees. 

4. Study the formation of the growth rings by the removal of the bud scales. 

5. Study large bud for provisions against rain, provisions against cold. 

6. Study shape of tree with reference to the prominence and position of buds. 

Animals. 

Material: suggested below. 
Suggestions: 

1. Consider winter homes of animals studied, covering, food, habits, enemies. 

2. Compare movements, pla}^, conunercial value. 

3. Give lessons on kindness to animals, stories of animals. 

4. Why do animals, including man, dress warmer in winter? 

5. Compare skeletons of animals. 

SPRING. 

Plants. 
Germination. 

Material: pea, bean, castor bean, seed corn. 
Suggestions: 

1. Study bean (dry and soaked), solidity, appearance, cotyledons, embryo, 
name of parts. 

2. Study the bean growing in wet sawdust. Consider use of parts. 

3. A similar study of the pea and castor bean is interesting. 
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4. Study corn as above. Compare storage of food, structure, number of 
seed leaves. 

5. Study conditions suitable for seed germination. 

6. Give home work in the germination of nuts. 

7. Study and make drawings of com and beans in different stages of growth. 

8. Notice root hairs. Explain use. Correlate intestinal absorption. 

9. Plant seeds in different soils. 

10. Plan work for home study in the value of different fertilizers. 

Flowers. 

Material: trillium, marsh marigold, hepatica, apple, cherry, and other 
spring flowera. 
Suggestions: 

1. Complete flower and tree charts. 

2. Study character of lily family. 

3. Study character of buttercup family. 

4. Study character of rose family. 

5. Teach spring flowers, names, habitat, review names or parts. 

6. Press and make flower charts. 

7. Teach pupils to distinguish between annual, biennial, perennial. 
Literature: 

To a Daisy. — ^Wordsworth. 

To a Mountain Daisy. — Bums. 

To the Dandelion. — ^Lowell. 

To Daffodils. — Herrick. 

The Grass. — Dickinson. 

Consider. — Rossetti. 

Planting of the Apple Tree. — Bryant. 

The Daisy. — Chaucer. 

The Voice of the Grass. — Roberts. 

Home Thoughts from Abroad. — Browning. 

Animals. 
Birds. 

Material: chicken, bluebird, robin, swallow, crow, phoebe, blackbird, 
humming-bird, oriole, hawk, kingfisher, woodpecker, king-bird, bobolink, 
meadow lark, rusty blackbird, red winged blackbird, sparrows, swallows, 
chimney swift, thrush. 
Sv>ggestions: 

1. Study kinds of poultry, characteristics, adaptability. 

2. Teach children to recognize birds by name, color, parts, covering, food, 
feeding habits, movements, songs, sociability. 

3. Study the return of the birds and make a record of the observations made 
by the children. 

4. Study nest-building, brooding, care of young, powers of flight, uses. 

5. Teach injurious birds; English sparrow. Cooper's hawk, sharp shinned 
hawk. 

6. Attract birds by feeding, building houses, planting and preserving food 

trees. 
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5. Teach the children the value of birds, their enemies, means of protection. 

Ldterature. 

To a Sky-lark. — Wordsworth. 

A Wren's Nest. — Wordsworth. 

The English Robin. — Bryant. 

Answer to a Child's Question. — Bryant. 

The Sparrow's Nest. — ^Wordsworth. 

The Skylark. — Tennyson. 

Bobolinks . — Cranch. 

The English Robin. — ^Weir. 

Robert of Lincoln. — Bryant. 

Perseverance. — ^Andros . 

The Wood Notes of the Veerie. — Van Dyke. 

Four-footed animals. 

Material: horse, donkey, mule, camel, deer, goat, sheep, bison. 
Suggestions: 

1. Teach children to recognize, name, and observe their characteristic 
movements, color, parts, covering, food, uses, and care of young. 

2. Teach the traits of the horse alid related animals. 

3. Teach the characteristics of trotting and draft horses. 

4. Teach children to be kind to horses. 

5. Show adaptability to use, and commercial value. 

6. Compare bison with cow. Consider in relation to history of the West. 

7. Try to have children classify animals from what they have observed. 
Literature: 

Lambs at Play. — Bloomfield. 

Insects and other Animals. 

Material: moths, cabbage butterfly, ants, bees, wasps, hornets, toad. 
Suggestions: 

1. Study metamorphosis, colors, habits. 

2. Why do they visit flowers? Of what use are they to the flower? 

3. Study the social insects, head, body, legs, wings, feelers, stings, distinctive 
characteristics and function of queen, worker, drone, hive or colony, food, 
hibernation. 

4. Consider methods of eliminating insect pests, mosquito, house fly, etc. 

5. Study the toad, characteristics, development from eggs. 

6. Continue study of types already studied. 
Literature: 

The Tax Gatherer (bee).— Tabb. 
The Humble-bee. — Emeraon. 
Solomon and the Beesi — Saxe. 

Earth Study and Natural Phenomena. 

Materials suggested below. 
Suggestions; 

1. Continue study begun in the fall. 

2. Some work in elementary science may be done. 
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BIRDS OF VERMONT. 

A List of the More Common Species. 
By SuPT. Carlton D. Howe, Essex Junction. 

About 160 different species of birds are included in these lists. They are 
clsussified as residents, winter visitants, migrants, and sunmier residents. This 
classification is by no means inclusive. The same species may properly belong 
to different divisions in the different portions of the state, or even at different 
seasons of the year. 

A list of birds that may be seen during the months of March, April and May 
is given. The date upon which birds arrive from the south depends upon the 
nature of the spring season. There may be a difference of two weeks in dates 
of arrival of the same species in an extremely backward spring and in a very 
early one. The number given after each species is the approximate dates 
of the first arrival during an average season. 

To each month's lisi should be added the permanent residents and the 
arrivals of the preceding month. 

The following lists are arranged approximately in the chronological order 
of the arrival of the birds. 

Permanent Residents. 



Ruffed Grouse. 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Great-homed Owl 
Barred Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
Short-eared Owl 
Screech Owl 
Saw Whet Owl 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker 



Pileated Woodpecker 

Prairie Horned Lark 

Blue Jay 

American Goldfinch 

Crow 

English Sparrow 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Chickadee 



Winter Visitants. 



Great Gray Owl 
Snowy Owl 
Pine Grosbeak 
Redpoll 

American Crossbill 
Pine Siskin 



Snowflake 
Lapland Longspur 
Tree Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Northern Shrike 
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• 


MiORANTS. 


Ked-biUed Grebe 




Panila Warbler 


Black Duck 




Myrtle Warbler 


Canada Goose 




Bay-breasted Warbler 


Killdeer 




Blackbumian Warbler 


American Goshawk 




Black-poll Warbler 


Olivensided Flycatcher 




Palm Warbler 


Rusty Blackbird 




Canadian Warbler 


White-crowned Sparrow 




Winter Wren 


Fox Sparrow 




Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


Tennessee Warbler 







SuMMBB Residents. 



Green Heron 

Woodcock 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Cooper's Hawk 

Marsh Hawk 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

iBelted Kingfisher 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

Flicker 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

Whippoorwill 

Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Himmiingbird 

Kingbird 

Great-crested Flycatcher 

Phoebe 

Wood Pewee 

Least Flycatcher 

BoboUnk 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird 

Meadow Lark 

Baltimore Oriole 

Bronze Grackle 

Vesper Sparrow 

Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 

Song Sparrow 

Savanna Sparrow 

Towhee 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 



Indigo Bunting 

Scarlet Tanager 

Purple Martin 

Cliff Swallow 

Bam Swallow 

Tree Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Cedar Waxwing 

Loggerhead Shirke 

Red-eyed Vireo 

Warbling Vireo 

Yellow-throat«d Vireo 

Black and White Warbler 

Nashville Warbler 

YeUow Warbler 

Palm Warbler 

Magnolia Warbler 

Myrtle Warbler 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

Black-poll Warbler 

Blackbumian Warbler 

Black-throated Green Warbler 

Mourning Warbler 

Canadian Warbler 

Ovenbrid 

Maryland Yellow' Throat 

Redstart 

Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 

Wood Thrush 

Wilson's Thrush 
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Olive-backed Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 



Robin 
Bluebird 



Mabch 



Birds which commonly arrive during the month of March. The number 
after each species is the approximate date of the first arrival. 



Crow, 1 
Bluebird, 1 
Robin, 2 
Purple Finch, 8 
Bronze Grackle, 10 
Canada Goose 10 
Slate-colored Junco, 10 
Song Sparrow, 12 
Cedar Waxwing, 12 
Pine Siskin, 16 
Sparrow Hawk, 18 



April. 



Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 
White-crowned Sparrow, 10 
Chipping Sparrow, 15 
Savanna Sparrow, 15 
Purple Martin, 15 
Hermit Thrush, 15 
Flicker, 15 
Kingfisher, 16 
Field Sparrow, 16 
Great Blue Heron, 18 
Vesper Sparrow, 21 
White-throated Sparrow, 21 
Wilson's Thrush, 21 



May. 



Bam Swailow, 1 
Cliff Swallow, 1 
Yellow Warbler, 1 
Blackbumian Warbler, 1 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, 1 
Maryland Yellow Throat, 1 
Parula Warbler, 2 
Baltimore Oriole, 2 
Green Heron, 5 
Redstart, 5 



Fox Sparrow, 18 
Cowbird, 18 

Prairie Homed Lark, 18 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 19 
Phoebe, 19 
Meadow Lark, 19 
Red-winged Blackbird, 25 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 28 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 30 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 30 
Marsh Hawk, 31 



House Wren, 25 

Red-eyed Vireo, 25 

Black and White Warbler, 25 

Yellow-nunped Warbler, 25 

Pahn Warbler, 28 

Pine Warbler, 25 

Nashville Warbler, 29 

Myrtle Warbler, 29 

Oven Bird, 30 

Black-throated Green Warbler, 30 

Tree Swallow, 30 

Bank Swallow, 30 

Loggerhead Shrike, 30 



Spotted Sandpiper, 6 
Kingbird, 6 
Least Flycatcher, 6 
Magnolia Warbler, 6 
Catbird, 6 
Whippoorwill, 7 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 8 
Brown Thrasher, 8 
Canadian Warbler, 9 
Wood Pewee, 10 
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Bobolink, 10 Olive-backed Thrush, 12 

Scarlet Tanager, 10 Black-poll Warbler, 16 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 10 Mourning, Warbler, 15 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 10 Black-billed Cuckoo, 15 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 10 Red-headed Woodpecker, 15 

Great-crested Flycatcher, 12 Indigo Bird, 15 
Nighthawk, 12 

LIST OF THE MORE COMMON MAMMALS LIVING IN VERMONT. 

By Prof. G. H. Perkins, Dean of the Department of Natural Science, Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 

Lynx canadensis. Larger Lynx. 

Lynx rufus, Bay Lynx, Smaller Lynx, Wild Cat. 

Vulpes vulgaris pennsylvanicus, Common Fox. 

Mustela pennanti, Fisher. 

Putorius vulgaris, Small Weasel. 

Putorius enninea. Common Weasel. Ermine. 

Putorios vison, Mink. 

Mephitis mephitica, Skunk. 

Procyon lotor, Raccoon. 

Ursus americanus, Black Bear 

Cariacus virginiana. Common Deer. 

Condylura Cristata, Stamosed Mole. 

Scalops aquaticus, Shrew Mole. 

Blarina brevicauda. Short-tailed Shrew. 

Atalapha cinerea. Gray Bat. 

Atalapha noveboracensis, Red Bat 

Vesperugo noctivagans, Silver-haired Bat. 

Vespertilio subulatus, Brown Bat. 

Sciuropterus volucella. Flying Squirrel, 

Sciuropterus volucella hudsonius, Northern Flying Squirrel. 

Sciurus hudsonius. Red Squirrel. 

Sciurus carolinensis leucotis. Gray Squirrel. 

Tamias striatus, Chipmunk. 

Arctomys monax, Woodchuck. 

Mus decimianus. Common Rat. 

Mus musculus. Common Mouse. 

Hesperomys leucopus, Field Mouse. 

Evotomys rutilus gapperi. Red-backed Mouse. 

Arvivcola riparia. Meadow Mouse. 

•Zapus hudsonius. Jumping Mouse. 

Fiber zibethicus, Muskrat. 

Erethizon dorsatus, Povcupine. 

Lepus americanus. Hare. 

Lepus sylvaticus, Rabbit. 



^ 
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In addition to the abave, the Panther, Otter. Marten, Harbor Seal are 
sometimes seen in Vermont. Specimen& of nearly all the mammals given in 
the foregoing list are in the State Cabinet at Montpelier. 

Note. The Cross, Sliver and Black Fox are only varieties of the same 
species. 

LIST OF FISHES. 

By Prof. Perkins. 

The more common species. 
Petromyzon marinus, Linn. Lamprey eel. 
Acipenser rubicundus, Le Sueur. Sturgeon. 
Lepisosteus osseus, Linn. Gar. Billfish. 
Amia calva, Linn. Bowfin. 
Ameiurus vulgaris, Thomp. BuUpout. 
Catostomus catostomus, For. Long-nosed Sucker. 
Catostomus commersonii, Lac. Common Sucker. 
Moxostoma aureolum, LeSueur, Mullet. 
Semotilus atromaculatus, Mitch. Homed Dace. 
Notropis hudsonius, Clinton. Shiner, Minnow. 
Notropis comutus, Mitch. Redfin Dace. 
Khinichthys atronasus, Mitch. Blacknosed Dace. 
Anguilla chrysj^pa, Raf . Common Eel. 
Coregonus labradoricus. Rich. Lake Shad. Whitefish. 
Arg3n-osomus artedi, LeSueur. Lake Herring. 
Christivomer namaycush, Wal. Lake Trout. 
Salvelinus fontinalis, Mitch. Brook Trout. 
Osmerus mordax, Mitch. Smelt. 
Umbra limi, Kirt. Mudfish. 
Lucius reticulatus, Le Sueur. Pickerel. 
Lucius lucius, Linn. Pike. 
Lucius masquinongy, Mitch. Maskalonge. 
Amblosites rupestris, Raf. Rock Bass. 
Eupomotis gibbosus, Linn. Sunfish. 
Micropterus dolomieu, Lac. Black Bass. 
Stizostedion vitreum, Mitch. Wall-eyed Pike. 
Perca flavescens, Mitch. Yellow Perch. 
Aplodinotus grunniens, Raf. Sheepshead. 
Lota maculosa, LeSueur. Ling. 
Cottus gracilis boleoides, Gir. Blob. Chucklehead. 

This list is not intended to be complete, but it includes most of the fishes 
which would ordinarily be taken in Vermont. There are a small number of 
others occasionally taken. 
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LIST OF REPTILES FOUND IN VERMONT. 

By Prof. Perkins. 

Chelydra serpentina, Linn. Snapping Turtle. 

Cinosternum odoratum, Lat. Musk Turtle. Stinking Turtle. 

Chrysemis picta, Gray. Mud Turtle. 

Clemmys guttata Schn. Spotted Turtle. 

Clemmys insculpta, Str. Wood Tortoise. 

Malacoclemmys geographica, Geographical Terrapin. 

Trion3rx spinifer, Lee. Soft-shelled Turtle. 

Diadophis punctatus, Ring-necked Snake. 

Liopeltis vemalis, Cope. Green Snake. 

Zamenis constrictor, Boul. Black Snake. 

Osceola doliata triangula, Cope. Chicken Snake, Milk Snake. 

Natrix fasciata sipedon, Cope. Water Snake. 

Storeria dekayi, B. & G. De Kays Snake. 

Storeria occipitomaculata, B. & G. Spotted-necked Snake. 

Eutaenia saurita, B. & G. Ribbon Snake. 

Eutaenia sirtalis sirtalis, Cope. Garter Snake. 

Eutaenia ordinata, Cope. Grass Snake. 

Ancistrodon contortrix, Baird, Copperhead. 

Crotalus horridus, Linn. Rattlesnake. 

LIST OF BATRACHIANS FOUND IX VERMONT. 

By Prof. Perkins. 

Necturus maculatus. Mud Puppy. Water Dog. 

Amblystoma punctatum. Spotted Salamander. 

Amblystoma jeffeisonianum. Salamander. 

Plethodon cinereus cinereus. Ashy Salamander. 

Plethodon cinereus erythronotus. Red-backed Salamander. 

Plethodon glutinosus. Blue-«potted Salamander. 

Gyrinophilus porphyriticus. Purple Salamander. 

Spelerpes bilineatus. Striped Salamander. 

Desmognathus fusca. Dusky Salamander. 

Diemyctelus viridescens. Spotted Salamander. 

Dian^Ttelus miniatus. Red Salamander. 

Bufo americanus. Common Toad. 

Hy\M, pickningii. Tree Toad. Tree Frog. 

Hvla Yerskolor. Common Tree Toad. 

Rana pipiens. Leopard Frog. 

Rana palustris. Pkkerel Frog. 

Rana damata. Green Frog. 

Rana catesbeiana* Bull Frog. 

Rana svl>'atica. Wood Frog. 
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COMMON INSECTS FOUND IN VERMONT. 

By Prof. G. H. Perkins. 

Note. Different authors have adopted quite different classifications for 
the Insects. The Orders given here are only those which are most important 
and most likely to be seen in Vermont. There are ten or more others which 
are recognized by most modern authors. A valuable book for the use of 
teachers is Insect Life, by J. H. Comstock, D. Appleton & Co. 

Order Odonata. 

Dragon Flies, 

Libellula basalis. Dragon Fly. 

Libellula quadrimaculata. Spotted Dragon Fly. 

Eplaeschna heros. Large Dragon Fly. 

Agrion. Damsel Fly. 

Plathemys lydia. Dragon Fly. 

Order Orthoptera. 

Crickets and Grassfioppers. 

Diapheromera femorata. Walking Stick. 

Melanoplus femur-rubrum. Red-legged Locust. 

Encoptolophus sordidus. Clouded Locust. 

Dissosteira Carolina. Large Locust. 

Xiphidium fasciatum. Meadow Grasshopper. 

Gryllus abbreviatus. Common Cricket. 

CElcanthus niveus. Tree Cricket. 

Blatta orientalis. Cockroach. 

Phyllodromia germanica. Croton Bug. ^ 

Order Hemiptera. 
Btigs. 
Corisia undulata. Water Bug. 
Ranatra fusca. Water Scorpion. 
Belostoma americanum. Giant Water Bug. 
Acanthia lectularis. Bed Bug. 
Blissus leucopterus. Chinch Bug. 
Anasa tristis. Black Squash Bug. 
Cocada tibicen, Fall Cicada. Harvest Fly. 
Cicada septendecim. Seventeen Year Locust, Cicada. 
Aphis. Plant Louse. 
Colopha ulmicola. Cockscomb Elm-gall. 
Schizoneura lanigera. Wooly Apple Tree Louse. 
Mytilaspis pomorum. Apple Bark Louse. 
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Order Neuroptera. 

Nerve-winged Insects. 

Corydalis cornuta, Horned Corydalis. Dobson. 
Chryeopa tabida. Lace-winged Fly. 
Polys taechotes punctatus. 
Myrmeleon rusticus. Ant Lion. 

Order Lepidoptera. 

Moths and Butterflies. 

Galleria mellonella. Bee Moth. 

Carpocapsa pomonella. Codlin Moth. 

Tmetocera ocellana. Bud Moth. 

Bucculatrix pomifoliella. Apple Leaf Miner. 

Tinea pellionella. Clothes Moth. 

Sesia tipuliformis. Currant Borer. 

Datana ministra. Yellow-necked Apple-tree Worm. 

Alsophila pometaria. Fall Canker Wonn. 

Paleacrita vernata. Spring Canker Worm. 

Leucania unipunctata. Army Worm. 

Noctua nigrum. Black cut-worm. 

Phlegethontius celeus. Tomato- worm. 

Smerinthus geminatus. Twin-spotted Sphinx. 

Dryocampa rubicunda. Green-striped Maple-worm 

Tropaea luna. Luna Moth. 

Samia cecropia. Cecropia Moth. 

Clisiocampa americana. Tent Caterpillar. 

Papilio poljrxenes. Parsnip Worm. 

Pieris rapae. Cabbage Worm. 

Eurymus phyllodice. Common Yellow Butterfly. 

Anosia plexippus. Monarch Butterfly. 

Vanessa atalanta. Red Admiral Butterfly. 

Euvanessa antiopa. Mourning Cloak Butterfly. 

Aglais milberti. Tortoise-Shell Butterfly. 

Order Coleoptera. 

Beetles. 

Cicindela repanda. Tiger Beetle. 
Calosoma scutator. Ground Beetle. 
DytiscuE marginalis. Water Beetle. 
Silpha surinamensis. Carrion Beetle. 
Necrophorus marginatus. Burying Beetle. 
Adalia bipunctata. Lady Beetle. 
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Dermestes lardarius. Bacon Beetle. 

Alaus oculatus. Eyed Elater. 

Drasterius dorsalis. Snapping Beetle, Wireworm. 

Chalcophora virginica, Buprestis. Pine Borer. 

Chrysobothris femorata. Flat-headed Appletree Borer. 

Aphodius fimetarius. Dung Beetle. 

Lachnostema fusca. June Bug. May Beetle. 

Plaginotus speciosus. Maple Borer. 

Dorjrphora decemlineata. Potato Beetle. 

Diabrotica vittata. Cucumber Beetle. 

Bruchus pisi. Pea Weevil. 

Conotrachelus nenuphar. Plum Curculio. 

Order Diptera. 

Flies. 

Culex pungens. Common Mosquito. 
Cecidomya trifolia. Clover Midge. 
Diplosis tritici. Wheat Midge. 
Simulium molestum. Black Fly. 
Taonaus atratus. Large Black Horse-fly. 
Erax apicalis. Robber-fly. 
Gastrophilus equi. Horse Bot-fly. 
Musca domestica. Common House-fly. 
Calliphora vomitoria. Blow-fly. 
Trypeta pomonella. Apple Maggot. 
Chrysops niger. Horse Fly. 

Order Hymenoptera. 

Bees, AntSf Wasps. 

Cimbex americana. Saw Fly. 
Nematus ribesii. Currant Borer. 
Tremex columba. Horn Tail. 
Aniphibolips coccinea. Oak Gall Fly. 
Diastrophus nebuloeus. Blackberry Gallfly. 
Thalessa lunator. Ichneumon Fly. 
Formica exsectoides. Mound-building Ant. 
Monomorium pharaonis. Common Red Ant. 
Sphecius speciosus, Cicada Killing Wasp. 
Vespa maculata. White-faced Wasp. 
Polistes pallipes. Paper Wasp. 
Megachile acuta. Leaf-cutter Bee. 
Bombus fervidus. Bumble Bee. 
Apis mellifica. Honey Bee. 



r 
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THE COMMON TREES OF VERMONT. 

By Prof. L. R. Jones, Botany Department, University of Vermont. 
(*) indicates introduced species now spontaneous; (t) occurs only in cultivation 
(For description of all of the following and other Vermont Trees get Bul- 
letin on Trees of Vermont from the Superintendent of Education or from the 
Vermont Experiment Station, Burlington.) 



Pine Family 

White Pine 

Red Pine 

Pitch Pine 

Tamarack 

Black spruce 

Red spruce 

White spruce 

Norway spruce (t) 

Hemlock 

Balsam fir 

Arbor vitae 

Red juniper 
Walnut Family 

Butternut 

Bitternut hickory 

Shellbark hickory 
Willow Family 

Black willow 

Crack willow (*) 

American aspen 

Largetooth aspen 

Balm of gilead 

Cottonwood! 

White poplar (*) 

Lombardy poplar (*) 
Birch Family 

White birch 

European white birch (f) 

Paper birch 

Yellow birch 

Sweet birch 

Hornbeam 

Blue beech 
Oak Family 

Beech 

Chestnut 

White Oak 

Swamp white oak 

Red oak 



Elm Family 

Slippery elm 

White elm 
Rose Family 

Apple (*) 

Pear (t) 

Crab apple (t) 

Mountain ash 

European mountain ash (*) 

Serviceberry 

Scarlet hawthorn 

Dotted hawthorn 

English hawthorn 

Canada plum 

Wild red cherry 

Choke cherry 

Black cherry 

Garden cherries (t) 

Garden plums (t) 
Pulse Family 

Locust (*) 
Maple Family 

Mountain maple 

Striped maple 

Sugar maple 

Black maple 

Silver maple 

Red maple 

Norway maple (t) 

Boxelder 

Horse chestnut (t) 
Linden Family 

Basswood 
Olive Family 

Black ash 

White ash 

Red ash 



^ 
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Common Shrubs of Vermont. 



Alder 

Alternate leaved dogwood 

Barberry (introduced) 

Bird or Pin cherry 

Blackberry 

Black raspberry 

Blueberry 

Chokecherry 

Cranberry 

Cranberry-tree 

Elderberry 

Hazelnut 

Hobblebush 

Huckleberry 

Leatherwood 

Meadowsweet (called hardback) 

New Jersey Tea 



Poison dogwood (uncommon) 
Purple flowering raspberry (often 

wrongly called mulberry) 
Pussy willow 
Red elder 
Red osier dogwood 
Red raspberry 
Sheepberry 
Sheep laurel 
Shrubby cinquefoil 

Steeplebush (hardback) 

Simiach 

Sweet fern 

Wild rose 

Witch hazel 



Common Vines op Vermont. 



Bittersweet (Celastrus) 
Nightshade 
Poison ivy 
River grape 



Siunmer grape 
Virgin's bower (Clematis) 
Virginia creeper (Woodbine) 
Wild cucumber 



Common Wild Flowers op Vermont. 



Adders tongue or Dog-tooth violet 

Anemone 

Barren strawberry 

Bedstraw 

Bellwort 

Bloodroot 

Blue eyed grass 

Blue flag (wild iris) 

Bluets 

Bunchberry 

Butter and Eggs 

Buttercup 

Canada violet 

Celandine (introduced) 

Closed gentian 

Coltsfoot 

Coral root 

Cranebill 

Dandelion 



Dog violet 

Dutchman's breeches 

Evening primrose 

False lily of the valley 

False mitrewort or foam flower 

False Solomon's seal or Wild spike- 
nard 

Fringed gentian (S. W. Ver- 
mont) 

Fringed polygala 

Goldenrod 

Golden zizia 

Harebell 

Heal-all or Blue curls 

Hepatica 

Herb Robert 

Indian cucumber 

Indian pipe 

Indian turnip 
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Jewel weed 
Ladies tresses 
Long spurred violet 
MaiBh blue violet 
Mansh marigold 
Meadow rue 
Milkweed 
Miterwort 
Monkey flower 
Painted trillium 
Pitcher plant 
Purple fringed orchid 
Purple trillium 
Red lily (Wood Lily) 
Rose pogonia 
Round leafed violet 
Shin leaf 
Showy orchis 
Showy lady slipp>er 
Skunk cabbage 
Solomon's seal 
Spring beauty 



Squirrel com 

Stem less lady slipper 

Star flower 

Turtle-head 

Twisted stalk 

White daisy (Introduced) 

White trillium 

White violet 

White waterlily 

Wild asters 

Wild columbine 

Wild ginger 

Willow herb 

Wood betony 

Wood sorrel 

Yellow clintonia 

Yellow daisy 

Yellow lady slipper 

Yellow lily (Meadow Lily) 

Yellow pond lily 

Yellow violet 



Common Vermont Weeds. 



For a full list of Vermont plants secure a copy of the Flora of Vermont 
from the Botanical Department of the University of Vermont, Burlington. 



Burdock 

Buttercup 

Butter and eggs (Toadflax) 

Canada thistle 

Chickweed 

Chicory 

Dandelion 

Dodder 

Everlasting (Several kinds) 

Indian poke 

Kale 

Mallow (Cheeses) 

Milkweed 

Motherwort 

Orange hawkweed (Paintbrush) 



Pepper grass 

Pigweed 

Plantain (3 kinds) 

Poison ivy 

Purslane 

Ragweed (Roman wormwood) 

Sedges (Many kinds, ''Marsh 

grasses'*) 
Sheep sorrel 
Shepherd's purse 
White daisy 
Wild carrot 
Wild Morning glory 
Yellow daisy 
Yellow dock 
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The Common Useful Grasses, Clovers and Weed Grasses. 



Blue- joint 

Canadian Blue-grass 

Fowl Meadow-grass 

Kentucky Blue-grass (June-grass) 

Meadow Fescue 

Orchard Grass 

Red Top 

Reed Canary-grass 

Timothy (Herds-grass) 

Clovers 
Alfalfa 
Alsike Clover 



Black Medick 
Mammoth Red Clover 
Red Clover 
White Clover 
Yellow Hop-clover 

Weed Grasses. 

Barnyard Grass 

Crab Grass 

Green Foxtail Grass 

Poverty Grass (also called White 

Top or Wire Grass) 
Quack Grass (also called Witch 

Grass) 
Yellow Foxtail Grass 



COMMON SOILS, ROCKS AND MINERALS OF VERMONT. 

By Prof. Perkins. 



SoiiA 


Rocks 


Minerals 


1. Loam 


Limestone 


Talc 


Common 


Sandstone 


Asbestos 


Sandy 


Shale 


Feldspar 


Gravelly 


Slate 


Quartz 




Marble 


Calcite 


2. Clay 


Granite 


Mica 


Blue 


Gneiss 


Hornblende 


YeUow 


Syenite 


Magnetite 


Gray 


Quartzite 


Iron Oxide 




Soaps tone 


Iron Pyrites 


3. Sand 


Mica-schist 


Iron Carbonate 




Talcose-schist 


Chromate Iron 


4. Gravel 


Homblende^chist 


Copper Pyrites 




Serpentine 


Galenite 


5. Muck or peat 


Conglomerate 


Manganese 




Kaolin 


Graphite 

Garnet 

Actinolite 
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ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 

The Soil 

By Prof. Joseph L. Hills, Dean, Agricultural Department, 

University of Vermont. 

(The numbers through the text refer to the simple laboratory 

tests suggested.) 



The soil is agriculture's fundamental. By text book and by lecture in 
the schoolroom, with the class in the laboratory or afield it may be studied. 
Theie is no adequate book dealing solely with the subject adapted to school 
work, but there are several text books on elementary school agriculture which 
contain helpful chapters touching this matter^ 

What soil is, whence it is derived and what it contains are queries easily 
propounded, but less easily answered in a nutshell. Their fragmentary treat- 
ment here is due to exigencies of space. 

What is soil. Rock dust (I) and organic matter (II, III). 

I. As truly rock as the granite of our mountains; rock ground in Nature's 
mills, which run throughout all time, her windmills and her water mills; the 
floods and the rains, the frosts and the snows, trickling rivulets and rushing 
freshets, sweeping winds and gentle zephyrs, earthquake and volcano, the 
mighty glaciers and the ocean's billows, ever working, never ending, disinte- 
grating, rearranging, readjusting. As truly living matter as the animals 
which roam over it or the trees which spring from it; minute living plants 
(bacteria), feeding upon and making over for the uses of higher organisms the 
dead and decaying organic matter, stubble, roots, manure, straw and the 
like, the living and the dead together; bacteria, fungi, earthworms, lichens, 
ants and their kindred, all soil makers, all a part of the soil. 

The mighty forces from within, — the volcano, the earthquake, the hot 
springs the contractions and changes of the earth's surface — were important 
in early geologic days but are now of less moment. The external agencies of 
air and water, weathering the rock (IV) and causing it to crumble, are more 
potent todav. Water working into rock crevices and freezing bursts the solid 
structure asunder; and then, later, flowing over it, both abrades the rock and 
dissolves it, bearing its visible and invisible burdens down stream to lower 
levels to deposit them in fertile river bottom lands, to build up the great ox- 
bows or to push the low lying deltas further out into the sea. The air does 
its part, especially if moist (V). Cleopatra's obelisk stood for centuries in 
the dry climate of its origin, its surface somewhat but not greatly disintegrated; 
but on its transfer to New York it began rapidly to go to pieces. The great 
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glacier of prehistoric times, which covered all New England with its icy mantle, 
rasped and scarified the face of nature, abraded the rock over which it passed 
grinding it to dust, making clay beds here, depositing gravel pits there, a 
mass of boulders in another spot, and everywhere throughout the "till" a 
superabundance of stones. The earthworm, eating, digesting and voiding 
leaf mold, is a soil builder; the tiny ant, burrowing through the soil; the coral 
insect building upwards through tropical waters towards the surface; the 
lowly lichen on the stone wall or fallen tree trunk; the fungi and bacteria of 
-decay, which break down complex vegetable substances like the starch and 
proteids of stubble, roots, etc., to the simpler forms of carbonic acid gas, 
water and ammonia, which plants may use again; — ^all these are soil builders. 

What does soil contain The geologist says silica, orthoclase, mica and the 
like. The chemist mentions the deficient forms of plant food — ^phosphoric 
.acid, potash, nitrogen, lime, and calls attention to its occasional acidity (VI). 
The physicist refers to its water (VII, VIII) and heat (IX) contents, and to 
the fineness of its particles (I) ; the bacteriologist points out its sundry living 
micro-organisms of decay, of nitrification and of nitrogen trapping. The 
economist indicates its potentialities in terms of bushels of wheat and bales 
of cotton. The soil contains wealth, food, clothing, life itself for all mankind. 
So many people think of soil and dirt as synonomous terms that it is worth 
while to point out the distinctive difference. Dirt is "matter out of place." 
Soil is the great mother of us all, from whence and to whence life flows. A 
teacher who can instil into the minds of her pupils a full appreciation of what 
soil is, and what it is not, has done for them something well worth doing. 

JSimple Tests 0/ Soil. 

I. Rub a little soil backward and forward on a pane of glass. Note the 
gritting noise and the scratching. These are caused by the little rock frag- 
ments (sand). 

Shake up some soil in a tumbler of water. Let it settle and pour off the 
water. Repeat this two or three times. Dry the residue on or near the stove 
^nd examine it for rock fragments (sand). 

II. Put some very black soil on a fire shovel and place it on the fire. 
Note the smell (burning vegetable matter). That which burned away was 
rotten plants and leaves; that which remains consists of small particles of 
rock. 

III. Mix thoroughly equal parts of sand, clay and very fine, black, 
rotten wood or leaf mold. Does it look like soil? Is it not soil? 

IV. Note an old stone wall. See how the outer surface of some of the 
rock is soft, crumbly, scaly. You can pick it off with a knife. This is rock 
in process of soil making. 

V. Put a clean piece of iron where air or damp water can act on it. 
Note the rust. They do the same thing with rock, though very much more 
slowly. 

VI. Place a handful of fresh, damp soil in a clean saucer and mix in rain 
water to make a soft mud. Part this with a clean knife blade and put in a 
slip of moistened, blue litmus paper, (any druggist has this) leaving some 
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uncovered. Remove it in two or three minutes, being careful not to tear itd 
and rinse in the rain water. Is it red, or has it remained blue? If it is rep 
the soil is an acid soil, which is not in good condition for some kinds of croe 
growth. (Lime or ashes will correct this.) Do not touch your fingers to tht 
wet paper or they may redden it. Try this paper in dilute vinegar and see in 
redden; then wash it in soap suds and see it turn blue again. 

VII. Take sand; clay; loam; peat or muck (or dry swamp) soil; put a 
handful of each, first one then the other, into a funnel over a piece of muslin 
or cheese cloth. Pour the same quantity of water on to each and catch the 
drainings into a small bottle. Which soil holds the most water, and which 
the least? Why? 

VIII. Expose each of these to the air until the water it held has evapor- 
ated. Note how hard the clay is and how loose the rest are. What does this 
mean as regards the use of these soils? 

IX. Place in tin pans (1) water, (2) wet sand, (3) dry sand. Set these 
in the sun for an hour. Which is the warmest? Why? What is the relation 
of this to crop growing? To land drainage? • 

X. Place a thermometer two to four inches into sand, clay, a light colored 
loam, a black loam. Note the temperatures. Why does one wear black 
clothes in cold weather and light colored ones in smnmer? 

Books on Elementary Agriculture. 
Voorhees — Firet Principles of Agriculture, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Hays — Rural School Agriculture, McGill-Wamer Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Burkett, Stevens & Hill — Agriculture for Beginners, Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Goff & Majme — Firet Principles of Agriculture, American Book Co., New 
York. 
Plumb — Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, Ginn & Co. Boston. 

SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY COURSE IN AGRICULTURE.* 

By U, S. Department of Agriculture. 

1. PLANT PRODUCTION. 



' structure. 



(1) The Plant 



Physiology — 
now plants 



/Feed 
Grow. 



^Reproduce 

by. 



Seeds 



Bulbs. 
Cuttings. 
Grafts. 
vBuds. 



Trace life his- 
tory from 
seed to seed, 
noting pol- 
lination, 
crosses, hy- 
brids, etc. 
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(2 The bnvirombnt of the 

PLANT. 



Climate- 



Soil { 



Light. 
Heat. 
Moisture. 
Air. 



r Study these in 
f in relation 
1 to plant 
[ growth. 



Nature and functions. 
Origin. 



Properties- | 



Classifica- 
tion 



• Distinguish be- 
tween light 
and heavy 
soils, porous 
and imper- 
vious soils, 
soils that 
bake and 
those which 
do not, etc. 

f Main classes , 
such as sand 
day, loam, 
peat, silt. 



Temperature. 

Aeration 

Moisture. 



Manage- 
ment. 



Tillage. 

Drainage. 

Irrigation. 

Farm 
man- 
Enrich { ures. 
ment. C o m - 
mer- 
c i al 
' ferti- 
lizers 
Impoverishment 
Cropping — rota- 
tion. 
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Classification- f ^^^^^^l® ^^Y ^^^ most general classes, such 
" [ as cereals, grasses, legumes, tubers, etc. 

Name. 

Place of classification. 

Varieties. 



(3) Farm crops 



Individ ual 
crops. (Study 
one or more 
of the leading 
crops of the 
region.) 



Culture — 



' Preparation of soil. 
Selection of seed. 
Testing of seed. 
Planting. 
Cultivating. 



I 



I^otection 
from pests . 
Harvesting 
Marketing. 



' Weeds. 
Diseases. 
Insects. 
Birds. 
Mammals. 



(4) Fruits - 



r One or more of the leading fruits of the region should be 
[ studied in the same manner as farm crops. 

II ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 



(1) Domestic ANIMALS — 

THEIR types and 
BREEDS. 



Horses - 



Cattle - 



Sheep — 

Swine. 
Poultry 
. Bees. 



Draft. 
Trotting. 
Roadsters, etc. 

' Dairy. 
Boef. 



[Wool 
[ Mutton. 



Bring out leading 
characteristics of one 
or two leading breeds 
of each type repre- 
sented in a given re- 
gion. 



(2) Care and management of^ 
domestic animals. 



/ Only the most general state- 
l ments regarding the food re- 
\ quirements of different ani- 
Feeding — { mals and for different pur- 
poses, and exercises in com- 
pounding rations suitable to 
a given region. 

/ Water supply. 

I Exercise. 

) Shade. 
Hygiene — \ Condition of f Comfort. 

/ inclosures | Ventilation. 

\ as to. [ Cleanliness. 

Preparation and care of product. 
Marketing product. 
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III DAIRYING. 



(1) The dairy cow 



] 



rp r A more detailed study of the dairy type 

1 ype - 1^ than was given under animal production 



(2) Milk 



L Feeding, care, and management. 
Composition 



r How determined. 
[ Relation to price. 



f 



Handling 



Cleanliness 

Straining. 
Aerating. 
Cooling. 



r Stables. 
J Cows 
I Attendants 
Vessels. 



Uses 



'For consumption as milk or 
cream. 

For condcu- f Putting in 
sing. ] cansand 

[ hauling. 
[For cheese making. 



Cream ing" 



(Relation to 

I souring or 

! tainting of 
I milk. 

I 
I 

r Putting up in 
j cans or bottles. 
[ Marketing. 



r By setting in 
J pans. 
I By use of sep- 
I arator. 



For butter 
making. 



r Temperature. 
'Churning { Kinds of chums 






Salting. 

Coloring. 

Working. 

Paxikin^. 

^Marketing. 



rV. RURAL ENGINEERING. 

It is not thought that the pupils in a rural common school will be prepared 
to study the problems involved m rural engineering from the view point of the 
engineer, but it is hoped that there will be some opportunity to examine the 
plans and structure of good types of buildings, fences, roads, etc., and to devote 
some time to drawing simple plans of farms, buildings, and other works. The 
importance of good roads, hvgienic water supply and sewage disposal, and of 
caring for farm machinery should be emphasized. 
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(1) Farm plans 



Size and location of fields., 
Location of buildings, fences, 
drains, and roadr. 



Buildings 



r House. 



Bam. 

Outbuildings 

Fences. 



Water system. 
(2) Construction op buildings and works ) Sewage system. 

Roads. 



(3) Farm machinery 



iOnly in re- 
practiced. 

f Interesting facts regarding the 
development of farm machinery 
in a way to encourage the more 
general use of improved ma- 
chinery. 

The importance of caring for and 
repainng farm machinery. 



V. RURAL economics. 

Most of the topics under rural economics are too broad to be included in 
a brief course in agriculture, or too complex for the comprehension of common 
school pupils. It is thought, however, that some of the general principles 
of marketing and farm accounts might be taught in this connection. The 
main factors in marketing will probably be best considered in connection with 
the disposal of particular products as indicated above under plant production, 
animal production, and dairying. The following topics are appropriate for 
this course. 

r Preparation for market. 

! Choice of market. 

I Transportation. 
Method and cost of sale. 



(1) Marketing 



[ 



(2) Farm accounts 



I" Feed and milk records. 
j Crop records. 
J Breeding records 

Inventories. 

Bookkeeping. 



This to include only the 
most general sugges- 
tions and a discussion of 
the importance of keep- 
ing full and accurate rec- 
ords. 

A. C. True. 

H. H. Wing. 

T. F. Hunt. 

H. T. French. 

J. F. Dugqar. 

Committee. 
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WRITING 



Instruction and training in penmanship should begin with the first month 
in school and continue till every pupil can write with legibility and rapidity. 
To these requisites of good penmanship it is desirable to add beauty. 

FIRST THREE YEARS. 

The pupils should learn first, by imitation, to copy words and sentences 
written upon the blackboard by the teacher. Under any circumstances they 
can begin with words and may, soon thereafter, copy short sentences. The 
process should occupy much of the school time of the first and second years 
and the vertical or nearly vertical system should be used at first. 

Writing should be large, the letters half an inch high the first year; avoid 
cramped letter forming. 

This work may be done with crayon upon the blackboard or with pencil and 
paper. The pencil should be at least four inches long and sharply pointed. 
Pen and ink may be introduced during the second year and should not be 
deferred beyond the third. 

Whatever the surface used for writing, it should have rulings as a guide 
for the base line and the conmion height of the letters. 

Use spaced paper. 

While the pupils are learning to copy words and sentences, they should 
also be learning to make single letters. Teach the small letters in the follow- 
ing order: i, u, w, n, m, v, x, o, e, c, r, s, a, d, p, q, t, 1, b, h, k, f, j, y, g, z. The 
capitals may be grouped as follows: A, N, M; O, C, D, E, H, K; B, F, G, L, P, 
R, S, T; I, J, Q, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

Teach to make the figures in the following order: 1, 4, 7, 0, 6, 9, 2, 3, 5, 8. 
Movement exercises should be begun early in the year and continued through 
the subsequent years. The aim should be to accustom the pupil to use his 
forearm rather than his fingers in writing. Attention must be given in these 
exercises to the position of the feet, which should be kept flat upon the floor; 
to the trunk, which should be .as nearly as possible in a vertical position and 
well supported at the hips; to the arms, both of which should rest upon the 
desk at or near the elbow; to the pen, which should be held so that both nibs 
may rest fairly upon the paper; to the hand and fingers, which must not be 
cramped. 

In connection with the several movements, exercises should be introduced 
which involve the elementary forms of letters, the straight line, the right and 
left curve, the loop, the capital stem and the ovals, direct and inverted. 

Much rapid practice should be had in combination of these elements. 
Keep a good form of each letter before the pupils ; require them to look at it 
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carefully so as to preserve a correct mental image. Keep the pupils at work 
upon each letter until they can make it well, In the writing of words have 
the letters connected with the proper curve lines. Give attention to the man- 
ner of holding the pencil and pen. Accept no poor work, allow no careless- 
writing and correct cramped positions of body, arms and fingers. 

» 

FOURTH TO NINTH YEARS. 

The older pupils should have regular exercises in writing at least twice a 
week, the younger pupils oftener. Let there be occasional practice in writing 
sentences and paragraphs from dictation to test progress. 

Ruled paper and copies should be used in all grades rather than writing 
books. 

Seek always to secure a free, round, flowing handwriting of good size. 
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DRAWING. 



THE COURSE IN DRAWING. 
Edited by Angie E. Badger, Supervisor of Drawing, Barre. 

Why. 

Agreed that knowledge of truth is the beginning and judgments of worth 
the end of all education, how can any conscientious teacher omit from the 
program the very subject that helps the children to see and to know and to do? 
Drawing is the most efficient and delightful means of training the critical 
judgment and the appreciation. It gives greater power as an added means' 
of expression, and by the ladder of beauty lifts the thoughts from the dead 
level of the commonplace a little nearer the heights they were intended to 
scale. Every bit of skill in judgment and the mastery of materials that the 
child thus acquires not only increases his worth in the community in which 
he lives but increases his earning power. So are we not robbing him of his 
rightful heritage if we neglect to give him this opportunity? Every teacher 
ought to read Pres. Eliot's address on "Beauty and Democracy" published in 
School Arts Book for Sept. and Oct. 1905. 
What. 

When tempted to plead the excuse of not knowing how to teach drawing, 
send to the Educational Publishing Co., 50 Broomfield St., Boston, for the 
Augsburg Manuals, and to the Prang Educational Co., 113 University Place, 
New York, for their new Art Education Drawing Book series, and subscribe 
for the School Arts Book, published by the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
All these houses, together with the Milton Bradley Co., 120 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, publish various sets of examples of good rendering, books on color, con- 
struction and picture study. 

These will furnish the teacher and pupils ampfe help for carr3ring out the 
75 lessons prescribed by the superintendent of education in the following 
schedule. 

How. 

The courses outlined are suggestive rather than prescribed and must be 
adapted by each teacher to her own school conditions. They should be given 
in ever broadening circles of groups from nature drawing in the fall through 
object drawing in the winter to nature again in the spring. It is suggested 
that lessons be correlated as far as possible not only with each other, — as 
color with nature, landscape and design, object drawing with clay modeling 
and industrial drawing — but with the other school subjects. 

The lessons are more satisfactory when based upon the mental concept 
of the child and preceded by conversational lessons to test observation and 
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awaken interest. K the habit of thinking before doing can be formed, it 
will prove of far greater worth even than the time and erasers it saves. Good 
examples of rendering should be placed where the children can see them. 
Then the teacher may go about quietly encouraging the timid, inspiring the 
indifferent, approving earnest effort and leading the children to see correctly, 
but not doing the work for them. Oftentimes displa)dng the best work 
for a few days will encourage effort and furnish a standard of excellence. 
Materials. 

The paper used should be of a size to insure large free rendering without 
tempting to wastefulness. 6x9 is the size recommended for most of the work 
of the lower grades and 9x12 for the more advanced work. Manilla or light 
gray, medium weight and texture, are better than pure white for most work, 
and may be procured in packages of 500 sheets from such houses as Prang's 
and Milton Bradley's, referred to above, and from J. L. Hammett Co., 250 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

The ordinary school pencil well sharpened does very well for the industrial 
drawing, but the other work requires the dull point of a smooth velvety lead 
like that of the Dixon shading pencil and of the Eagle and the Prang soft me- 
dium drawing pencil. 

All three supply houses mentioned above furnish good colored crayons, 
both wax and solid. Without doubt the most exquisite color harmonies are 
produced by the crayola and the Springfield solid crayons. Excellent moist 
water colors are made by the Milton Bradley Co. and their box 13 is one of 
the best for common school use. There are excellent three-color boxes of 
hard cakes made by the Prang Co. and Devoe, the latter being sold by the 
Hammett Co. 
Incentives. 

Extra time spent with lettering is always profitable, and supplementary 
work in color, construction or the applied arts, given as a reward for good 
designs or special effort, has kept many a child in school and up to the mark. 

The course of industrial work given here in connection with industrial 
drawing offers suggestions enough for two or three years' work because, in 
the rural schools especially, children would not enjoy the same exercise year 
after year. It is hoped that each teacher will choose whatever lessons suit 
her individual conditions and then become thoroughly acquainted with their 
technical nature so that both teacher and pupils may find only ''joy in the 
work." The School Arts Book gives information on some of these processes 
in nearly every number and publishes reliable sources of information and names 
of dealers in materials. Miss Pierce of Castleton Normal is probably the best 
authority in the state on industrial art work and, having herself tried all the 
lessons suggested, knows how practical they are. She has furthermore ex- 
pressed her willingness to answer inquiries along this line for any teacher in 
Vermont. 

It is also recommended that, in order to deepen the appreciation of all 
that is best, the morning exercises often include nature study correlated with 
drawing, an introduction to some great art work or process, a picture study 
or a lesson on beauty in common things. 

A child may forget many facts he has learned in history or geography, 
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many rules in arithmetic, but his appreciation of the beautiful he will always 
carry with him and it will be " a joy forever. " 

ARRANGEMENT OF COURSE IN DRAWING BY YEARS. 



• 

Years. 


Nature 

Draw- 
ing. 


Land- 
scape 
Draw- 
ing. 


Color. 


Object 

Draw- 
ing. 


Clay 

Model- 
ing. 


Indus- 
trial 

Draw- 
ing. 


Compo- 
sition 
and 
Design. 


No. of 
Periods 


1st. 


30 




10 


25 


10 






75 


2d. 


30 




10 


. 25 


10 






75 


3d. 


30 




10 


25 


10 






75 


4th. 


25 




10 


20 




10 


10 


75 


5th. 


25 




10 


20 




10 


10 


75 


6th. 


25 


10 




20 




10 


10 


75 


7th. 


25 


10 




20 




10 


10 


75 


8th. 


25 


10 




20 




10 


10 


75 


9th. 


25 


10 




20 




10 


10 


75 



Allow 10 periods extra for whatever supplementary instruction time or 
circumstances may permit. 



NATURE DRAWING. 



Mary E. Bakeh, Supervisor of Drawing, Bellows Falls. 

FiRBT Year. 
September and October. 

Find several kinds of grass or sedge. 

Show how they grow, by drawing on the blackboard, have the children 
follow by drawing on paper with crayon. 

Another time show how to place two pieces of paper side by side with a 
specimen on one piece and how to draw on the other. 

Autumn leaves may be traced around and colored with paints or crayons. 

Select brilliantly colored fruits and vegetables ard place several specimens 
in different parts of the room, having a sheet of drawing paper behind each 
to serve as a background. 
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February and March. 

Mix water colors to represent the general color of the fruit or vegetable 
and make a large bold brush drawing before the pupils. 

Have the children draw and paint in the same way. 

If preferred, use colored crayon«. 

Let several pupils pose, back toward the school. 

Draw with pencils or colored crayons, or paint a silhouette with ink. 

Pose groups to represent a story as, '^ Jack and Jill," Little Miss Muffet,' 
" Little Jack Homer. " 

Have patterns of animals and birds that the children may trace around 
and then color. Rabbits, cats, chickens, ducks, any having simple outlines. 

April f May, June. 

Specimens may be pinned to sheets of drawing paper and placed in different 
parts of the room or, if possible, each child should have a specimen. 

Budding twigs, as the pussy-willow, lilac, etc. 

Flowers, as the crocus, tulip, dandelion, hepatica and violet. 

Make a brush drawing before the class, letting the pupils follow. - 

Crayons give better results in the first grade than paints. If paints are 
preferred, allow the children to paint around a large table, six or eight at 
one time, so the teacher can watch and direct the work better. 

Second Year. 

September and October. 

Simple plants, fruits, vegetables, leaves and trees. 

Draw with colored pencils or paint from brilliantly colored fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and leaves. 

Make silhouettes (shadow pictures) of sprays of fruit. 
Paint a simple autumn landscape and a maple tree. 

February and March. 

Draw children from the pose, or paint in silhouette. 

Draw around patterns of animals and color or paint with ink, afterward 
make the same free-hand. 

Cut pictures of animals seen in circus parades. Save the best and mount 
as in a parade. 

Arrange animal forms as repeated in borders. 

April f May, June. 

Budding twigs and spring flowers. 
Use water colors or colored crayons. 
Paint a simple spring landscape. 

Make something appropriate for Arbor day, — paint trees or cut trees 
from green paper. 
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Third Yeah. 

September and October. 

Flowers, seed packs, fruits and vegetables for position and size of parts. 

Bright leaves, milkweed pods, rose hips, beans, grasses and grains, chrysan- 
themums, woodbine berries, tomatoes, apples, pears, carrots and pumpkins. 
Make drawings with brush. Paint a simple fall landscape. 

February and March, 

Draw from animal casts, stuffed specimens, live animals and fishes, pic- 
tures and Japanese prints. 
Make silhouettes of same. 
Arrange animal forms as repeats in borders. Study from the pose. 

Aprilf May, June. 

Spring growth, budding twigs, crocus, tulip, daffodil, young ferns, wild 
flowers. 

Fourth Year. 

September and October. 

Leaves, flower sprays, fruits and vegetables. 

February and March. 

Animals and birds, study shape and color. 
The pose in costume. 
The pose in action. 

April, May, and June. 

Spring flowers, studied for hues. Budding twigs, red maple, etc. 

Fifth Year. 

September and October. 

Flower and fruit sprays, vegetables for proportion. 
Paint in silhouette, then in color. 

February and March, 

Animals, birds and insects. Study shape, color and proportion. 
Use animal forms as repeats in borders and surface coverings. Paint with 
ink. 

The pose in action. 
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AfHl, May J June, 

Spring flowers, study for complementary colors. 
Violet, trillium, Jack-in-pulpit, bluet, etc. 

Sixth Year. 

September and October. 

Flower and fruit sprays, fruits with leaves, vegetables. •> 

Study proportion and foreshortening of parts. 

Golden rod, salvia, woodbine, clover, sprays of apples, pears, plums, 
squash, peppers, etc. 

February and March. 

Animals, ^birds and fishes continued. 

Let the pose represent some character or occupation. 

Make large drawings, using chalk on dark paper, finish with ink. 

April, May, June. 

Tree blossoms. Draw and cut flowers from the spring flowers and leaves. 

Seventh Year. 

September and October. 

Flower and fruit sprays. Structure, joints, etc. 
Use pencil and aim for sympathetic rendering. 

February and March. 

Insects , fishes and shells . Study form and structure. Draw from mounted 
specimens, live fish, or Japanese prints, turtle and other shells. 
The pose, in costume and in action. 
Make large sketches same as in sixth year. 

April, May, June. 
Make units of design from bird and insect motives. 

Eighth Year. 
September and October. 
Flower and fruit sprays, trees. Study structure. 
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February and March. 

Birds and insects. 

Draw from stuffed or mounted specimens. 

Study their beautiful colors. 

Draw from Japanese prints of birds for simple direct rendering. 

Pose as in outline for seventh year. 

Afril, May J June, 

Paint or draw tulips, daffodils, narcissus — and arrange leaves so as to make 
a good composition. 

Ninth Year. 

September and October. 

Flower and fruit sprays, vegetables and trees in composition. 

Study growth of large spra)rs of golden-rod, salvia, chrysanthemum, sun- 
flower, morning glory, bitter-sweet, woodbine, milkweed, autumn leaves, 
branches of apples, pears, plums, grapes. 

Draw from groups of vegetables. 

Study complementary colors in the fall flowers and fruits. 

February and March. 

Work of eighth year continued. 

Aipril, May, June. 
\ 
Make designs from natural flower and leaf forms. 

LANDSCAPE. 
Alice G. Jackson, Supervisor of Drawing, Burlington. 

First Lesson. Spring. 

Blue sky, gray green middle distance; yellow green foreground. 

Second Lesson. Night. 

Dark cloudy sky, moon shining through the clouds ; darker water with the 
reflections from the moon. 

Third Lesson. Sunset. 

Yellow, orange and red sky, with low line of gray green trees in the dis- 
tance. Land and water in the foreground, the sky reflected on both land and 
water. Boat with sail catching the light tints from the sky. 

Fourth Lesson. Summer landscape with figures in action; children play- 
in g in a grove; fishing on the bank of a stream; figures on the sandy beach. 
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Fifth Lesson. Autumn. 

Hillside covered with bright hued foliage; show one tree standing alone 
with yellow and green foliage; river at the foot of hill; colors reflected in the 
water. 

Sixth Lesson. 

Yellow brown meadows, trees nearly bare; low farm houses with bams in 
the distance; path leading across the meadows ; part of a fence, etc. 

Seventh Lesson. 

A house, rocks, path, trees, etc. Arrange to form a pleasing landscape; 
each pupil following his own ideas. 

Eighth Lesson. Winter. 

Gray winter sky; snow covered hillside; snow covered roof of farm house 
just showing beyond the hill; one tall pine tree with branches loaded with 
snow. Snow, white in the foreground, gray in the middle distance, and purple 
tinted near the horizon. 

Ninth Lesson. Sunset. 

Bright winter sky; blue, yellow, orange and red; trees and church spire 
showing against the bright sky. Snow in the foreground with road or path. 

Tenth Lesson. Winter sports. 

Children dressed in bright colors sliding down hill; snow balling, skating, 
etc. Or a moonlight scene: dark sky, yellow moon; gray snow path; church 
in the distance with lighted windows. 

COLOR. 

Mrs. B. V. D. Crosby, Supervisor of Draining, Brattleboro. 

First Year. 
Spring. 

1 Flowers — daffodil, tulip, dogtooth violet, pussy-willow. 

2 Simple landscapes showing sky and bright green of spring. 

3 Spring landscapes showing distant mass of trees. 

4 Trees in spring colors, or trees in bloom. 

5 Spray of leaves or twigs showing starting leaves. Grasses. 

Fall. 

1 Flowers, — ^golden-rod, chrysanthemum, aster. 

2 Fruit, — peach, apple, pear, tomato. 

3 Vegetables, — ^pumpkin, beet, squash, carrot. 

4 Berries on stem. 

5 Leaves showing fall coloring, — elm, woodbine. 
Recognize six standard colors. 

Second Year. 

Sjrri/ng. 

1 Flowers showing growth, — dandelion, twigs of shrubs, wild flowers. 

2 Simple landscapes showing tree in foreground. 
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3 Pussy willow or tree buds showing green. 

4 Spray of simple leaves. 

5 Trees in spring colors. 

Fall 

1 Flowers — cr)rsanthemum, corn-flower, or others. 

2 Simple landscapes showing distant trees, water in foreground. 

3 Landscapes showing sunset effects. 

4 Fruit — apple, pear, peach, crab-apple on branch. 

5 Spray of leaves in fall coloring. Show growth. 
Recognize tjnts of each color. 



Third Year. 



Spring. 



1 Flowers — daffodil, clover, tulip, wild flower, with leaves to show growth. 

2 Landscape showing sunset effects. 

3 Tree in bloom in landscape. 

4 Tree-buds, — ^maple, horee-chestnut. 

5 Spray of leaves. 

Fall. 

1 Flowers — thistle, golden-rod, cornflower. 

2 Landscape in fall coloring, showing one or more trees. 

3 Landscape involving water in foreground or the distance. 

4 Fruit — tomato, pear on stem with leaves. 

5 Pumpkin, beet, squash. 
Recognize tints and shades of color. 



Fourth Year. 



Spring. 



1 Birds. 

2 Trfees. 

3 Spray of leaves, pussy willows or twigs showing starting buds. 

4 Flowers — geranium, fleur-de-lis, wild flowers. 

5 Spring landscape, showing tree or shrub in bloom. 

Fall 

1 Cornflower, golden-rod, aster, or other fall flowers. 

2 Vegetables or fruit. 

3 Landscapes, showing path and trees. 

4 Trees in fall coloring. 

5 Autumn leaves and berries. 
Recognize intermediate hues. 
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Fifth Year. j 

Spring. j 

1 Insects or birds. 

2 Flowers, showing growth — buttercup, clover or other wild flowers. 

3 Trees. 

4 Landscapes showing distant tree and one in foreground. 

5 Group composed of single object of good color with fruit — lemon, apple. 

Fall 

1 Group of fruit and single object or fruit on twig, showing growth. 

2 Flowers with foliage. 

3 Twigs showing berries. 

4 Landscapes, combining features used in previous grades. 

5 Landscapes containing new features. 
Find complementary colors. 

Reference Material. 

A Course for Rural Schools by Walter Sargent in the School Arts Book. 
"A Course in Water Color," issued by Prang Educational Co., New York. 
"A New Color Notation" by Albert N. Munsell of the Mass. Normal Art 
School. Published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 



OBJECT DRAWING FOR WINTER TERM, 

Angie E. Badger, Supervisor of Drawing, Barre. 

Division I. 
First three years in school. 
Aim — 1. Knowledge of form and relation of things. 
2. Skill in representation. 
Lesson 1. Trace circles around tablets and cut to line. 

2. Practice drawing circles free hand, left around right — then semi- 
circles. 

3. Improve circles and modify for such familiar objects as clock face, fan, 
wheel, kettle cover, balloon and other toys. 

4. Draw squares around tablets and cut to line. 

5. Practice drawing squares and oblongs free hand, aiming for plumb ver- 
ticals and level horizontals. 

6. Improve squares and oblongs and modify for such familiar objects 
as weather flags, windows, doors, tags. 

7. Practice drawing three kinds of triangles to teach oblique and angles. 

8. Draw objects like the sphere to show that they are round and not flat. 

9. Draw objects hke the cube to show that they have thickness. 

10. Draw objects like the cylinder, both standing and lying down, to show 
that the face is curved. 
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11. Draw objects like the hemisphere to show both rounding and flat 
faces, then to show only the rounding face. 

12. Draw objects like the square prism to show only two faces, then to 
show three. 

13. Draw from mem<yy objects like the right-angled triangular prism; 
such as a chicken coop and a tent. 

14. Draw an equilateral triangular prism on top of a square prism, and 
modify for picture of a bird house. 

15. Draw objects like an ellipsoid to show difference in proportion. 

16. Draw objects like an ovoid so they can be distinguished from the 
ellipsoid. 

17. Draw from memory steeples like the cone and pjrramid to show how 
they differ. 

18. Draw a beautiful vase form from the object. 

Supplementary. — ^All kinds of to}T3 and illustrations emplojring the forms 
studied and rendering in color masses. 

Additional aims — 1. Observation of changes in appearance of form, and 
their causes. 

2. Beautiful rendering. 

20. Draw a cylindric object grouped with fruit. 

21. Draw an interesting group of two familiar objects or toys so one will 
seem nearer than the other. 

22. Draw the scrap basket and the water pail so to show difference in 
texture. 

23. Draw an empty market basket or a grape basket, interior visible. 

24. Draw the same basket full of apples or packages. 

25. Draw the most beautiful thing that can be found and try to express 
its chief beauty. 

Division II. 

Fourth to ninth years in school. 

Aims — 1. Further knowledge of form and perspective. 

2. Beautiful rendering. 

Lesson 1. Draw a Thanksgiving basket all ready to start on its mission. 

2. Draw a Christmas box just arrived by express. 

3. Draw some cylindric objects that may have been in the Christmas 
box. 

4. Draw a group of some kitchen utensil and vegetables or fruit. If 
possible, render in masses with colored crayons so to show the rounding faces. 

5. Draw three Japanese lanterns grouped above the eye. If possible 
plunder with colored crayons so they will seem airy and light. 

6. Study hats, caps or tarns in different positions above and below the 
eye. 

7. Draw a hat box or a strawberry basket in three different positions. 

8. Draw a closed book in at least two different positions. 

9. Draw a large open book to show thick cover and worn edges, yet keep 
it fiat on the table. 
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10. Copy historic house or draw from a neighboring house. Use only 
suggestive rendering with pencil. 

11. Copy church steeples and towers so to make them appear above the 
eye, then hide their bases with foliage. 

12. Draw the school room door for a study of s|^e relations. 

13. Draw a beautiful vase with background and foreground well spaced, 
and render in three values. 

14. Study a two-toned bean pot as to its suitability of form and color, 
then draw in strong light and shade, letting the stroke help to express the form 
and the tone express color and shadow. 

15. Draw a vase and a bowl grouped for a good composition. 

16. Render the same in three or four pencil values, letting the stroke help 
to express the form. 

17. Draw a group of related objects in conmion use, as a tarn and a strap 
of books, a cap and a dinner box, a bat and a ball mit, an umbrella and a suit 
case. 

18. Render this group in strong light and shade. Concentrate upon a 
center of interest. 

19. Sketch the upper comer of the school room for linear pexBpective. 
Let the strength of the Unes lead to the center of interest. 

20. Work out a problem in parallel perspective or draw a chair or a table 
so it will stand. 

CLAY MODELING. 

A. May Pierce, Supervisor of Art, Castleton Normal School. 

Primary grades 1, 2, 3. 

Aim: to stimulate artistic imagination, to cultivate close observation, 
thought, judgment. 

Materials required for clay modeling: smooth, soft, moist clay and pieces 
of heavy paper or smooth board, ^" x 12", one piece for each child. Prelim- 
inary to the lesson, give each child paper or board, for desk protection, and a 
piece of clay convenient in size for the children to handle easily. 

Initials may be placed on the clay models by using a tooth-pick or a sharp 
pencil. 

Children should be given a certain amount of their work to take home, 
usually it is better to save three or four lessons complete, and from these les- 
sons allow each child to choose, the model which he considers to have been 
his best piece. The teacher might select a sample from each lesson for school 
reference during the year, and return all samples thus collected at the close 
of the year. After these selections have been made the teacher may use the 
remaining pieces for new work: place all together in a pan or jar and pour 
enough water upon them to soak them into a mass. Pour in some good dis- 
infectant and let the clay stand until ready for use again. It will take at least 
twenty-four hours for the clay to get in shape. If it seems too wet, pour off 
the extra water and mould clay in a thick cloth, roll it up in the cloth and let 
it stand for an hour or longer. 
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Grade I. 

1. Aim: to leaxn to manage material. 
Model a ball. Teach how to hold clay, how to use hands and fingers. 

2. Model forms developed from ball, orange, apple. Teach: how to use 
hands and fingers, how to make clay smooth, etc. 

3. Aim : to learn form . 
Model an object developed from the cylinder: pail or tub. 

4. Rolling-pin or ear of com. 

5. Aim: imagination, memory. 
Model a robin's nest with eggs. Discuss: nests, shape, how built, relative 

size of eggs, shape of eggs, etc. 

6. Model a shoe, boot or slipper. Discuss : form, shape, parts of shoe. 

7. Aim: to cultivate thought and a sense of proportion. b 
Model a dish which has a handle, or other projection: cup, frying-pan. 

8. Model a coffee-pot, tea-kettle, or flat-iron. 

9. Aim: to teach form, cultivate imagination. 
Model object developed from cone: tent, wig-wam, cap. 

10. Illustrate in clay some very simple story or Mother Goose rhyme. 
Make the objects mentioned in the story. Discuss: relative size of objects. 

Grade II. 

1. Aim: to manage material; smooth, model, mark, dent, etc., to culti- 
vate close observation. 

Model an apple. Place some apples around the room for the use of children 
in making comparisons. Teach: form, shape, growth, etc. 

2. Model a large vegetable: pumpkin, beet, or squash. Have the vege- 
table in the room where the children may look at it, feel of it. Discuss: 
size, shape; growth, etc. Speak of texture of surface. / 

3. Aim: to cultivate either memory or imagination. 
Model a hat or cap. Discuss hat, cap, use, shape. 
Pretend to be little milliners or keep a store. Let each child model the 

kind of hat or cap that he fancies. When the lesson is completed, have the 
results placed in the window or upon a table for exhibition as if it were a 
store. 

4. Model a hen. Discuss: head, beak, body, feet, etc. Model hen in 
some characteristic position: eating, standing, walking, etc. 

5. Model a duck. Compare with hen: habits, fortn and all character- 
istics. 

6. Aim : to cultivate imagination and the sense of proportion. 
Illustrate a simple story in clay, Indian life. 
Discuss the objects mentioned in the story: shape, use, size, material, etc. 

Model these objects, keeping in mind the proportionate size of each. 

7. Aim : to cultivate observation. 
Model a simple leaf: plantain or dandelion. Call attention to shape, veining, 

etc. 

I 
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3. Model a shell: clam, snail, conch, oyster. 

Place shells near children so that they may observe detail, surface, general 
shape. 

9. Aim : to cultivate memory, and observation. 

Model some animal which is familiar to the children: rabbit in action, run- 
ning, jumping, sleeping. 

10. Model toad-stools. Speak of the shape, growth, call attention to 
the parts; stem, gills, etc. 

Have the toad-stools modeled as if they were growing from a piece of ground 
or wood or near a rock. 

Grade III. 

1. Aim: to cultivate close observation and learn to handle material 
skilfully. 

Model an apple on stem. Speak of the growth, leaves, twig. Show the 
children the parts of the apple, stem, star, surface. 

Place fruit where it may be easily seen and encourage the children to feel 
of the surface. Note: smoothness, indentations, etc. 

2. Model a shell; conch, oyster, snail, etc. Interest the children in: 
name, use, form, curves, etc. Tell them something of the locality from whence 
it came; lake, sea, ground, etc. 

3. Aim : to cultivate memory. 

Model some building. Choose one which is well known to all of the children : 
school-house, town-hall, etc. 

Discuss : material, general shape, detail, gables, doors, windows, etc. Win- 
dows may be marked in with a pencil or tooth-pick. 

4. Aim : to cultivate memory, observation, imagination. 
Model some familiar animal: dog, cat, mouse. 

Model animal in action: sleeping, springing, eating. 

5. Model some kitchen utensil: tea-kettle, molasses jug, milk-pail. 

6. Model a fish or duck in characteristic position. Discuss: habits. 
Some good illustrations of the fish or duck would be a great help. 

7. Model a maple leaf. Discuss : different kinds of leaves. Call attention 
to shape of leaf and veining. Place leaf upon a clay tablet. 

8. Aim: to cultivate thought and judgment. 
Model a pair of shoes, boots or slippers. 

Discuss: how made, parts: heel, toe, etc.; shape: right foot, lefr.. 

9. Model a hat. Discuss ; kinds : winter, summer; shapes : for men, women, 
children. 

10. Aim: to cultivate memory, imagination, observation. 
Model a toad, frog or turtle. Discuss; habits, life, etc. 

Pictures might be of some help in the discussion and serve to help children 
in getting characteristics. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. ll 

A. May Pierce, Supervisor of Art, Castleton Normal School. 

Materials for Industrial Work. 

The materials suggested in these lessons are simple and inexpensive. It is 
often a good plan to talk over the work with the children, a day or two before 
it is actually begun, so that they may share in finding material — birch-bark, 
twine, card-board boxes for looms and frames, Children will be interested 
at once and eager to help, they will be sure to find a good many unexpected 
resources. 
Clay. 

Take the children out some day after school to hunt for clay. There is 
plenty of clay in Vermont good for modeling. Choose the kind which ap- 
pears to have the least sand or grit, it models easily and can be fired at a 
low temperature. 

To prepare the clay for use, put it into a tub or large pan, pour in enough 
water to make the clay very thin, stir it until it is well mixed and strain through 
a fine sieve or milk strainer. Let this stand in the tub for a few hours, or until 
the clay has settled to the bottom, then pour off the water. Let the clay stand 
until it is hard enough to handle. 

A quantity may be prepared in this way and may be kept in a stone jar 
ready for use at any time. 
Plaster for casts. 

Ordinary plaster-of-paris may be bought for a few cents. The proportion 
of water to plaster should be about one quart of water to two and a half pounds 
of plaster. It is not necessary to weigh it for small quantities. 
Card-board. 

For the looms and frames have the children bring empty card-board boxes. 
Cut the sides and edges off, then cut the flat pieces of card-board in desired 
shape. 
Willow, rush, etc. 

Take the children to walk and gather from the woods, willow, green rushes, 
bittersweet vine, etc., anything that is pliable. These materials are easy to 
get and form good weavers, spokes, etc., for mats, baskets, frames. 

Industrial Drawing. 

Drawing should be combined with industrial work. 

Aim to cultivate common sense and good judgment. Plan each lesson 
carefully before is it presented to the class. Have a definite aim, interest 
the class in the subject, give clear directions. 
Paper construction. 

Children must be led to plan the work of paper construction. Let them 
draw an accurate pattern of each object that is be coi^tructed. Allow 
plenty of practice paper, discuss proportion, shape, size, etc. Let the children 
select from their practice patterns the one best fitted for use and from this 
have them make a new accurate pattern. Have children do individual work. 
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Postere, book covers, invitations, etc. 

Drawings for thip kind of work ought to show the self expression of the 
pupils and at the same time the proper adaptation of designs, lettering, 
arrangement, etc., to conditions and use. 
Lettering. 

Good lettering is important. In the intermediate grades teach drawing 
of captial letters. In the grammar grades teach both capital and lower case 
letters. 

First get some good simple alphabets. Teach the proportion and shape 
of each letter. Have the children copy and learn these. Practice freehand 
lettering in pencil and brush work: words, sentences, book titles, posters, 
proverbs, quotations. 

Design for mats, holders, raphia and twine work, leather, birchbark, etc. 

Before weaving mats, holders, etc., discuss color harmony and appropriate 
coloring. Have the children make designs to answer the conditions of the 
object to be constructed, and have them follow these designs in the weaving. 

In the same way develop designs for the leather and birch bark. 
Basketry and clay modeling. 

Discuss form, utility, etc. In the intermediate grades children may cut 
the shapes from paper. In the grammar grades they ought to make working 
drawings, giving actual dimensions or draw to a scale. 

Mechanical drawing and blue prints. There should be a degree of mechan- 
ical drawing in all grades. In the primary it should take a very simple form : 
learn to use a ruler, measure accurately, etc. Give lessons involving simple 
measurements, checker board, picture frame, etc. Even before this they 
may be taught order and arrangement, positions on paper, — top, bottom, 
left, center, etc. They may cut shapes, squares, circles, etc., and arrange 
little units in definite positions for borders, rosettes and i^urface patterns. 

From these very simple lessons in the primary and patterns for paper con- 
structions in the intermediate lead the children step by step until they are 
able in the grammar grades to do accurate working drawings. Teach the 
meaning of a working drawing, how to letter, arrange and place dimensions. 
Teach also use of scale and sections. Have the children make blackboard 
drawings of the t3rpe solids, also patterns of solids. After the children have 
become acquainted with the conventions of a working drawing give them 
more complex objects to work out. Finally as a reward for good work allow 
them to make blueprints. 

Grade IV. 

Industrial Work. 

1. Square box. 

Meisksure and mark the pattern for the box on a piece of heavy paper. For 
a box 2" square it wiU require a piece of paper 6" x 9". Allow one-half inch 
for laps. Cut the pattern out, turn the pencil marks inside and paste. 

2. Oblong box. 

Develop this pattern from the square box. Discuss diflferences and sim- 
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ilarities. Measure and mark the pattern on a piece of heavy paper, cut, 
fold and paste. 

3. Doll's furniture, bureau. 

Develop from previous lessons. Measure and mark on heavy paper, cut 
the pattern, fold and paste. A little piece of tinfoil may be used for the mirror. 
Panels, drawers, etc., may be suggested by drawing with pencil. 

4. Napkin ring. 

Measure and mark a strip of paper about l''x6''. Cut the paper smooth 
on the edges and wind firmly with raphia or braided rush. Roll the paper 
in the form of a napkin ring and fasten the ends together by slipping one end 
under the raphia and t3ring in place. 

5. Basket. 

To make a wound basket, cut a strip about 12''x2^ and wind it as in the 
ring, fasten the ends together. This large ring forms the side of the basket 
For the top and bottom, wind a circular piece of card-board, from the center 
outward. Put a small ball of raphia on top to cover the hole made in winding. 
Sew side to bottom with strand of raphia. Fasten the top only in one place 
so that the cover may lift. 

6. Book bag. 

Cut an oblong shape from burlap, fold and sew edges together. Let the 
fold in the cloth come at the bottom of the bag, the ends will form the top. 
Top may be fringed and turned over the outside of the bag, or hemmed. Sew 
the bag with heavy twine or raphia. Braid raphia or cord for the handles. 

7. Round mat. 

Cut a piece of card-board to form a round loom and weave a mat. Raphia, 
cord or twine may be used for weaving. 

8. Picture frame. 

Cut a round frame from card-board and wind it with braided rush or raphia. 

9. Pen-wiper. 

Cut a circle from leather or thin bark. A design may be painted in simple 
lines, monogram or initials on front and a piece of bright colored cloth may be 
fastened to the back. 

10. Holder, face cloth, or doll's rug. 

Make a card-board loom either square or oblong. Use twine for the warp. 
For the weaver, cut pieces from colored cloth, very narrow strips as for a rag 
carpet. Weave the colors together taking care to get a good relation. It 
requires only a little cloth, and odd bits could be exchanged among pupils. 
For the face-cloth use all white; old table cloth, cheese cloth, or knit wear 
pieces are very good. 
Note. 

Clay work may be substituted in place of the weaving, for topics see grade 
III, Clay Modeling. 

Grade V. 

1 . Box, triangular in shape. 
Mark pattern on heavy paper, cut, fold and paste. 

If the children have compasses to use have them make equilateral boxes; 
if not, make right angled. Develop from square prism. 
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2. Toy desk or cupboard. 

Develop this pattern from the oblong box shape, 

3. Napkin ring. 

Cut a strip of birch bark, roll in shape of ring and fasten with little brass 
paper fasteners. 

4. Mat, round or oval. 

For a simple reed mat use number three for the spokes and number one for 
the weaver. Willow may be substituted for the spokes and either cat-tail 
or braided rush for the weaver. 

5. Book bag. 

Make a card board loom, size of bag desired and weave bag. Use cord or 
jute. For the warp use either twine or carpet warp. Weave around the card- 
board. A raphia book-bag may be made, use raphia and a knot stitch. 

6. Envelope. 

Make a large single envelope from heavy paper. 

7. Picture frame. 

Cut a round card-board frame and wind it ^ath raphia, using the button- 
hole stitch on the outer edge. This can be done by slipping end of raphia 
through loop each time. Do not use a needle. 

8. Book-mark. 

Cut leather or birch bark in narrow oblong shape. Print a simple motto 
or memory gem. Do not crowd it with design. 

9. Table mat or holder. 

Make a card-board loom, round, oval, square or oblong. 
Use twine for the warp and strips of cloth for the weaver. Be careful to 
encourage good color harmony, in keeping with the use of the object. 

10. Box or basket. 

Make a small basket or box, lace oblong pieces of bark together. Make 
a bottom to fit the sides, polygon of any number of sides. 
Note. 

Clay modeling and building may take the place of the weaving. Pin tray, 
box with cover, saucer with handle, other easy fonns. 

Grade VI. 

1. Poster or motto. 

Make a conventional design on heavy paper and print some motto or an- 
nouncement. Use water colors or brush and ink. 

2. Lamp Shade. 

To make the pattern of the shade, make the pattern for a large cone or 
hexagonal pyramid, then swing the compasses from the apex and cut off the 
top. The lower portion forms the shade. Shade may have a conventional 
decoration. It will need a wire frame or at least a 'wire in the top to fit chim- 
ney. 

3. Belt or watch fob. 

For the belt, braid sixteen or twenty strands of natural or colored raphia. 
For the fob use six or eight strands, braid flat and leave fringe at the end. 

4. Napkin ring. 
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Braid raphia, rush, fine willow or number two reed. Use one strand and 
go around thAing until the desired width is obtained. 

5. Double envelope. 

From the single envelope given in grade 5 develop a double envelope. 
Mark the pattern on heavy paper, cut and paste. 

6. Tam-o-shanter cap. 

Let the girls weave a tam-o-shanter cap. Weave cap on round card loom. 

6. Birch bark basket. 

Let the boys make a large birch bark basket. Sections may be laced 
together with raphia or cord. 

7. Mat or book cover. 

For a mat cut a piece of leather, round or oval, and carve a conventional 
design in border. 

To make book cover, cut a piece of heavy, low toned paper of size desired 
for back and front of book. A design or simply the title may be placed 
on the front cover. 

8. Woven mat, holder or face cloth. 

Study color harmony in connection with this lesson, see Industrial Draw- 
ing. Weave the mat as in lesson 10, grade 4, Industrial Work. 

9. Picture frame. 

Cut the frame from card-board and wind it with raphia or rush. Wind 
"with loop edge on both inner and outer edge of card-board. 

Birch-bark or colored paper frame. 

Cover the card frame with smooth birch bark or with low toned wall paper 
(plain). Do not decorate the frame, it should be a background or margin 
for the picture. 

10. Basket. 

Straw basket. Take nice long straw, soak a small bunch at a time, sew 
it with raphia or cane, one coil at a time. 
Note. 

Clay modeling lessons may be substituted for the weaving lessons. 

Children may design and build many forms, — bowl, round box with cover, 
small plant pot, etc. 

Grammar Grades. 

I. Paper construction. 

In the lowest grammar grades continue the paper construction. 

1. Make a folio to hold drawings or school papers. 

2. Make a lamp shade, or decorated lantern, to hold a candle. 

3. Make a book cover for notes in music or nature study. 

4. Learn to print. Make a calendar. 
II. Burlap construction. 

1. Book bag. Cut natural or colored burlap, and make a design for it 
to be worked out in raphia or water color. See grade 4, no. 6. 

2. Sofa pillow. Make the pillow of burlap and stencil a design with 
watercolore. 

3. Book covers, folio covers, needle books, handy bags may be made. 
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III. Leather construction. 

1. Watch fob. • 

To make a watch fob, cut a narrow strip of leather in good proportion. 
One end may be fringed, the other should be cut narrow enough to tie into the 
ring of the watch. Design or monogram may be p3nx>graphed or tooled. 

2. Card case. 

To make a visiting card case, cut a piece of leather about 12^ x 4^, fo^d the 
leather by bringing the ends up to the center. The ends will form the tops 
of the two inside pockets. Cut a thumb piece from each pocket at the top 
and sew up the seams. A design may be tooled or pyrographed on the front 
side of case. 

3. Round and oval mats. 

Cut mat in the desired shape, stencil, tool, or carve a border design. 

4. Pocket-book or change purse. 

Have the children cut several paper patterns, try different proportions 
and shapes. Discuss utility, convenience, etc., of different patterns, then let 
the children choose the best pattern or make a new one. After they get a 
good paper pattern for the object they wish to construct, let them make a 
decorative design for it. Finally, when the whole piece is planned in paper, 
let them follow it out in leather. 

5. Note or guest book. 

Cover a plain pad of paper with leather covers. Punch holes at the top 
through pad and leather and lace the covens on the pad. An appropriate 
design might be painted on the front cover. 

IV. Blue-print frames. 

Let the boys make some frames for printing. Given a piece of window 
glass and a bit of wood, any boy in a grammar grade ought to be able to con- 
struct a printing frame for blue prints. 

6. Blue print nature studies. 

Make blue prints from different kinds of leaves, flat sprays, etc. A leaf 
may be placed the same as a negative, next to the glass, with blue print paper 
back of it. Expose to the sunlight imtil the paper tiu*ns an olive green. 
Wash the picture in clear cold water and dry between leaves of blotting 
paper. 

Blue print mechanical drawings. 

Make blue prints from some of the best mechanical drawings. Give the 
blue print paper as a reward for neat, accurate drawings. 

To make mechanical blue prints, first make a tracing of the drawing on 
architects' tracing paper. Use solid black ink. Expose tracing and paper 
to the sunlight as in other blue print work. 

V. Mechanical drawings, topics for blue prints or grammar grade 
working drawing. 

1. Machine oil can or some other oil can with simple lines. 

2. Ground plan of school-house. Make drawing to scale. 

3. Carpenter's tools. 

4. Small cart wheel or parts from a lathe. 

5. Ice skate or roller skate. 

6. Faucet, pulley or hinge. 
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7. Music staff marker. 

8. Dinner bell, teacher's bell, cow bell. * 

9. Alcohol lamp or candle stick. 

10. Desk, cupboard, or some piece of school room furniture. 
Clay modeling and building. 

In the grammar grades the clay modeling ought to be carefully worked out 
to some purpose. Let the children model leaves, flowers, landscapes, even 
animals. Model in low relief on clay tablets. When they have made good 
pieces, smooth in clay texture and good in proportions, let them make plaster 
molds and casts. 

If there is a kiln let them make pieces of simple pottery, — cream box, candle 
stick, pin tray, vase or plant pot. However, if these pieces are made rather 
solid it might be possible to fire them in a coal stove. 

DESIGN. 

Edith M. Nichols, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Johnsbury. 

Aim: To lead to an appreciation of pleasing arrangement of motives 
and knowledge of underlying principles. 

To stimulate and aid the creative powers of the child. 

To lead to practical application of knowledge. 

To raise the standard of industrial art. 

Work in design should be given in months of November, December, May 
and June, thus allowing time for pupils to make their observations in plant 
and animal life, and to become familiar with geometric types and forms. 

In appljdng a design to the actual object, as in stenciling, great interest 
will be shown and it may be held out as a reward that only the best design 
shall be applied. 



Grades IV and V. 
November and December, 



Lesson 1. Make a simple Thanksgiving souvenir or cover for school 
papers. Print " Thanksgiving " in simple line letter alphabet, being particular 
as to placing same so as to procure equal margins. Decorate simply with 
fruit or other appropriate sjonbol. 

Lessons 2 and 3. Ck>mplete same, coloring with ''Crayola'' — colored 
erayons. 

Lesson 4. Practice printing words ''Merry Christmas" in same kind of 
lettering as above. Design a Christmas Calendar on which is printed " Merry 
Christmas. " Add a calendar pad well placed. Decorate simply with holly 
or other appropriate Christmas sjrmbol. 

Lesson 5 and 6. Complete same. Coloring with "Crayola'' in Christmas 
colors, red and green. 
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May and June. 

m 

Lesson 7 and 8. Make a border design by using the rabbit for motif. First 
draw the picture carefully, then cut out same and use as a pattern for tracing 
around. Repeat unit in rytlmiical, regular brder. 

Lesson 9 and 10. Tone in black and white or colors with great care so as 
not to run over outlines. 

Grades VI and VII. 

November and December, 

Lesson 1 . Design a Thanksgiving cover for school papers using appropriate 
title as " The Story of the Pilgrims '' or '' The First Thanksgiving. " Use sim- 
ple line lettering for title, spacing the words of title with equal margins. Add 
some appropriate symbol in color, lettering in same color as decoration. 

Lesson 2 and 3. Complete same, and keep design extremely simple. 

Lesson 4. Design a Christmas booklet or cover for school papers, using 
appropriate title and decoration, coloring in red and green. 

Lesson 5 and 6. Complete same with ** Crayola*' or water color. 

Lesson 7. Design a stencil pattern for a border to be applied to draperies , 
hangings or sajsh-curtains. 

May and June. 

Lessons 8 and 10. Use abstract spots or, if preferred, units derived from 
plant or animal life and arranged so to form a pleasing motif of design which 
shall be repeated regularly to form a border design. After the border has been 
drawn, proceed to cut out the design with sharp knife or scissors, thus making 
a stencil. Select the best design and execute stenciling on some object for 
school room decoration as table cloth, hanging to cover black-board work, 
or draperies for corner shelf. Colored denim may be used and the stenciling 
done with conmion ink and stiff bristle brush. 

Grades VIII and IX. 

November and December. 

Lesson 1. Design a Thanksgiving cover for school papers, using any ap- 
propriate title such as "The Pilgrims" or "The First Thanksgiving." Use any 
appropriate s3rmbol for decoration as The Mayflower, Indian, Puritan, vege- 
tables, fruit or a turkey, but develop simply in two tones. 

Lesson 2 and 3. Complete and insist on simple, legible lettering of title. 

Lesson 4. Design a cover for Christmas booklet. Correlate with language 
work. Title may be "The Story of the Christ Child." Print title simply 
and have it well placed. Add a miniature Perry picture of appropriate 
subject for decoration, and a simple border or other arrangement of holly or 
mistletoe somewhat conventionalized. 
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Lesson 5 and 6. Continue to completion, 

Lesson. 7. Study good designs in vase forms from illustrations of Greek 
vases. Look for the beauty of line and space values. Study curvature to 
distinguish curve of force, reversed curve and spiral, Note the relations of 
neck to body and base. Originate a vase form, cut from paper by folding 
pai)er and cutting Ipoth sides at one time. 

Lesson 8 and 9. Pattern thus made may be colored and a simple, pleasing 
design in sympathy with lines of object may be added as decoration. 

Mayj June. 

Lessons 10-15. Design a border for a sash curtain. With abstract spots, 
containing beautiful curves or units of design derived from some flower or 
insect, make a pleasing arrangement of motifs having rhythm, regularity 
and unity. After drawing the border, cut out the design with scissors or sharp 
knife making a stencil. Pin stencil down on some material to be used as 
hangings, and, with ink or color, paint through the holes to make the border. 
Move stencil over as many times as needed to complete border. 

Design should be correlated with color and industrial work as much as 
possible in every grade. 
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CHART OF SCHOOL COURSE IN ART 



r 
1 



SSPTSHBER AND OCTOBER 



PLANT DRAWING AND COLOR 



GRASSES, SEDGES AND FRUITS. 

Direction and character of 

growth. Color. 
Well chosen position on sheet. 
The Spectrum. Names of six 
colors. 



2 



SIMPLE PLANTS AND VEGETA- 
BLES. 

Direction and character of 

branching. Color. 
Appropriate shape of sheet. 
The Six Standard Colors, R O. 
Y. G. B. V. 



3 



4 



PLANTS WITH FLOWERS OR 
SEED PACKS. 

Relative positions and sizes of 

parts. Color. 
Appropriate size of sheet. 
Tints and Shades of Color. 



LEAVES, FLOWERS AND SPRAYS. 

Proportions and foreshortening 

of parts. 
Silhouette. 
Trimming and moimting of 

sheet with appropriate 

margins. 
Hubs of Color. 



NOVEMBER AND DECElfBER 

CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND 
DESIGN 

SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, 
useful in play and for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

Freehand practice of straight and 
curved lines and the circle. 
Terms of position and relation. 



SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, 
useful in play and for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. 

Freehand practice of horizontal and 
vertical lines, square and ob- 
long. Terms of position and 
relation. 



SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, 
useful in play and for Thanks- 
giving and Qiristmas. 

Freehand practice of oblique lines 
and angles. Square and ob- 
long in all positions. 

Use of ruler in measuring inch and 
half-inch. 

SIMPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING, 
BUT TWO DIMENSIONS. 

Christmas Symbols. Lettering in 

Capitals. 
Freehand practice of square, oblong 

and equilateral triangle in all 

positions. 
Bisecting, trisecting, measuring to 

i inch. Ruling straight lines. 
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FOR SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 



5 



6 



SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR 
FRUITS 
Porportions and foreshortening 

of parts. 
Two tones of gray or color. 
Trimming and mounting of 
sheet with appropriate mar 
gins. 

COMPLEMENTABT COLORS. 



SPRAYS WITH FLOWERS OR 
FRUITS. 

Proportions and foreshortening 

of parts. 
Outline. Three tones of color. 
Trinmiing and mounting of 
sheet with appropriate mar- 
gins. 
Scales of Valve. 



7 



FLOWER AlVD FRUIT SPRAYS. 
Details of structure, — ^joints, 

bracts, etc. 

Appropriate enclosing forms 

and margins. 
Scales of Intensity. 



8 



9 



FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS 
AND TREES. 
Textures of different parts. 
Balance of attractions. 
Harmonies of Similar Colors. 
Monochromatic and Analo- 
gous Harmonies. 



FLOWER AND FRUIT SPRAYS, 
VEGETABLES, AND 
TREES. 

Beauty of growth. 
Rhythmic subdivisions of space. 
Harmonies of Dissimilar Colors 
Complementary and Complex 
Harmonies. 



SIMPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING 
BUT TWO DIMENSIONS. ' 
Christmas sjrmbols. Freehand 
lettering. 
Use of Compasses. Circle and its 

parts. 
Measuring to | inch, and use of con- 
ventional signs for foot and inch. 



SIlfPLE OBJECTS INVOLVING 
BUT TWO DIMENSIONS. 

Christmas symbols. Freehand 
lettering. 
Use of Compasses. Hexagon and 
octagon. 
Drawing to scale. 



USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OB- 
JECTS INVOLVING THREE 
DIMENSIONS. 
Roman Alphabet. 

Use of board, T square, and trian- 
gles. Two views of simple 
solids. Development of sur- 
face. 

USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OB- 
JECTS INVOLVING THREE 
DIMENSIONS. 

Roman Alphabet. 
Working drawings, plan and ele- 
vation to scale. Geometric 
Problems. Development of 
surface. 



USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OB- 
JECTS INVOLVING THREE 
DIMENSIONS. 
Freehand Alphabets. 

Working drawings to scale. Sec- 
tions. Development of sur- 
face. 
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INTERPRETED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 



HEMISPHERICAL AND CYLIN- 
DRICAL OBJECTS, singly 
and in groups. 

Studies of the effect of fore- 
shortening and of changes in 
level. 

Animals, birds, and insects, 
studied for specific shapes 
and colors. 

Study of illustrations. Group- 
ing for story. 

CYLINDRICAL AND CONICAL OB- 
JECTS, singly and in groups. 

Studies of the effect of fore- 
shortening upon concentric 
circles. 

Animals, birds and fishes, stud- 
ied for expressive attitudes. 

Study of illustrations. Group- 
ing for story. Values. 



RECTILINEAR OBJECTS, singly 
and combined with others. 

Studies of the effect of distance 
and of foreshortening, involv- 
ing two sets of converging 
lines. 

Insects, fishes, and shells, stud- 
ied for details of form and 
structure. Study of Master- 
pieces. Grouping for Com- 
position. Values. 

RECTILINEAR OBJECTS, singly 
and combined "with others. 

Interiors. 

Studies of the effects of dis- 
tance and of foreshortening 
involving one and two sets 
of converging lines. 

Birds and insects, studied for 
beautiful effects of color. 

Study of Masterpieces. 

Grouping for Composition. 

Harmonies of color. 

COMMON OBJECTS, furniture, out- 
door subjects. 

Studies of the effect of distance 
and of foreshortening involv- 
ing one, two, and three sets 
of converging lines. 

Animals and birds and insects 
studied in relation to natural 
environment, for the beau- 
ties of life and movement. 

Study of Masterpieces. Group- 
ing for Composition. Har- 
monies of Color. 



THE SPRING FLOWERS, studied 
for complementary colors. 

Designs for useful objects which 
may be constructed. 
Regular division of surface. 
Repetition of the straight 
line and simple curve in all 
positions. 
Coloring: Complementary col- 
ors. 



DESIGNS FOR USEFUL OBJECTS, 
which may be constructed, a 
portfolio, or cover for school 
papers, or an illuminated 
text. 

Selection and adaptation of 
units for this purpose. Free 
balance. 

Rhythm. 

Coloring: A scale of tones of one 
color. 

DESIGNS FOR OBJECTS INVOLV- 
ING WEAVING, or cross 
stitch embroidery. 
The use of straight lines in. 
dividing areas, in stripe pat- 
terns and plaids, and in 
building units from animal, 
bird, and insect motives. 

' Coloring: Grays and groups of 
colors of low intensity. 



DESIGNS FOR OBJECTS INVOLV- 
ING PRINTING, in colors on 
paper or cloth. 

The use of the abstract spot in 
makingjunits of design. One , 
two and three printings, in 
surface patterns (repetition 
and alternation of units.) 

Coloring: Monochromatic, or 
Analogous. 



DESIGN FOR OBJECTS INVOLV- 
ING THE USE OF THE 
STENCIL, or perforating or 
inlaying. 

Translation of natural forms 
into units of design. 

Position of bridges in stencils. 

Use of one, two and three 
colors^ in surface patterns, 
borders, rosettes and panels. 

Coloring: Complementary, or 
Complex. 
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HENRY TURNER BAILEY, EDITOR 



JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH 

PICTORIAL DRAWING 

STORIES AND GAMES. 

Familiax objects, including 
children and animals. 

Mother Goose rhymes, etc., il- 
lustrated. 

Free expression of the idea. 

Reading pictures for their 
story. 



INCIDENTS AND PERSONAL EX- 
PERIENCES. 

Toys, implements, utensils, fur- 
niture, people, animals, 
birds. 

Myths and legends illustrated. 

Guided expression of the idea. 

Reading pictures for their story. 



FAMILIAR OBJECTS UNDER DIF- 
FERENT CONDITIONS. 

Effects of wind, rain, etc. 
Means of communication and 
transportation; animals, 
birds, and fishes. 

Historical stories illustrated. 

Representation of general ap- 
pearances, with special em- 
phasis on action. 

Reading pictures for their 
storv. 

SPHERICAL AND HEMISPHERI- 
CAL OBJECTS, singly and 
in groups. 
Studies of the effects of changes 
in distance, and of foreshort- 
ening. 
Animals and birds, studied for 

typical shapes and colors. 
Study of illustrations. Group- 
ing for story. 



APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 



PLANT DRAWING AND DESIGN 

THE SPRING FLOWERS. 

Simple ornament, derived from 
the flowers, or other spring 
life, for any object in tlie 
child's world. 

Repetition and Alternation in 
borders. 

Any approved colors. 



THE SPRING GROWTHS, catkins' 
flowers, etc. 

Simple ornament, derived from 
nature, or geometric in char- 
acter, for any object in the 
child's world. 
Repetition and Alternation in 

Borders and Surfaces. 
Coloring: One color with wliite, 
gray or black. 

THE SPRING GROWTHS, buds, 

leaves, flowers, etc. 
Simple ornament, derived from 
nature, or geometric in char- 
acter, for any object in the 
child's world. 
Repetition and Alternation 

around centers. 
Coloring: Tones of one color. 



THE SPRING FLOWERS, studied 
for groups of hues. 

Designs for useful objects which 
may be constructed, a port- 
folio, or cover for school 
papers. 
S5Tnmetrical di\4sion of sur- 
face. Formal balance. 
Rhythm. 
Coloring: A group of hues. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE IN SEWING. 



Ella L. Wilbiabth, St. Johnsbury. 

The importance of instruction in sewing in the public school is now generally 
acknowledged. This course has been arranged to include only plain, practi- 
cal sewing, and is a directive outline, not an exhaustive guide. The work as 
laid out can be accomplished by giving one lesson a week of an hour's duration. 
In the fust and second year two half-hour lessons would be preferable to the 
hour lesson, which gives better results with the older pupils. As each child 
must receive individual supervision it makes no difference how many kinds of 
work are taught at one lesson, which fact appeals to the ungraded school 
teacher. Where reference is made to ''practice squares" in the outline, 
six-inch squares of half bleached cotton are indicated. The outlay for this 
work is very small, most of the material will be furnished voluntarily by the 
pupils. 

Grade I and II. 

The educational value of sewing in these grades wholly outweighs the util- 
ity. Teach boys as well as girls, for they like it just as well, and besides giving 
them a useful knowledge of the craft it prepares them for their manual work 
in the grammar grades. Begin in the fiist grade to use rough, coarse materials , 
the weaving of paper, and the sewing with embroidery needles and wonsted 
on card board. As the course advances in the last of the fiist year and all 
of the second, these coarse materials give place to finer, the .weaving done on 
hand looms or card board frames with yarn or jute, the sewing done with an 
ordinary needle and cloth. The needle must be coarse at first, the thread 
colored, and in strong contrast to the cloth. Have the designs on card board 
conform to the form and color study. Sew the design over and over the 
edge of card, following pricked outline with colored worsted or coarse silkatine. 
Advance from this to the making of holders and pin flats and any small articles 
that can be sewed over and over the turned in edges with the worsted or silk- 
atine. This leads easily to the work of the third grade, where the courae in 
sewing really begins. 

Grade III. 

Drill on threading needle and position of needle and thimble. 

Teach overhanding, running, back-stitch, and blanket stitch. The over- 
handing, or over and over, can be made both interesting and useful by sewing 
squares for a doll's or a real bed-quilt. A long time must be given to 
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this stitch for it lays the foundation for the following ones. Dexterity in 
this assures an easy conquest of the others. The running stitch can be best 
taught and practiced on six inch squares of half-bleached cotton. Have 
designs marked on them and run with colored thread. These squares can be 
overhanded together for a doll's or crib spread, or made into holdeis or mats. 
Blanket stitch done on dusters of cheesecloth or on flannel leaves for needle 
books. 

Grade IV. 

Needle and thread drill. 

Review work of previous year. Teach basting seams and hems, short and 
long basting stitch. Teach hemming stitch, gathering, and stroking gathers, 
also sewing on bands. This year's work can be made practical by teaching 
these stitches on small garments, aprons and skirts, etc. Have the aprons 
of gingham and the skirts of flannelette. The girls will enjoy making dolls' 
clothes while learning these stitches. 

Teach the boys to sew on buttons and then, unless they especially desire 
to continue the sewing course, more masculine employment had best be found 
for them. 

Grade V. 

Needle and thread drill throughout the year. Review work of previous 
year. 

Teach overcasting on folded edges and raw. Continue hemming, gathering, 
stroking gathers, and sewing on bands, exacting better results, finer work. 
Teach sewing on buttons, hooks and eyes. 

These stitches can be taught on practice squares of cloth or made practical 
on real garments as last year. Parents gladly furnish cloth for this work. 

Grade VI 

Review such of last year's work as needs it. Teach in advance darning of 
garments, both tears and holes, and darning of stockings. Teach French 
hemming, and feather stitching, single and double. Work can be done on 
squares of cloth at first, then on garments brought from home. The hemming 
can be done on towels, napkins, etc., to make it practical after proficiency 
has been acquired on practice pieces. 

Grade VII. 

Review such of last year's work as seems necessary. Teach patching 
both plain and figured goods, hemstitching and kensington stitch. These 
can be done at first upon the squares of practice cloth, either old or new. 
The figured goods must be matched with care. Different shaped patches 
must be used, such as circular, oblong, triangular, half-moon, etc. Different 
kinds of patches, as the plain cloth patch, the matched figured cloth patch, 
and the catch stitched patch for cloth too thick to have turned in edges. 
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In order to do patching well pupils must be able to distinguish between 
warp and woof threads. 

Grade VIII. 

Review all stitches taught during course. Have the work done on practice 
pieces and the best kept for models. In advance teach button hole stitch, 
then button hole cutting, overcasting and working. 

BOOKS. 

Home and School Sewing, by Francis Patton, Newson and Company, New 
York. 

School Needlework, by Olive C. Hapgood, Ginn and Company, Boston. 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 



By Instructor L. W. Wahlstrom, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

Manual Training, or training in the industrial arts, has been introduced 
into schools for its educational as well as its practical value. It is recognized 
that much valuable mental training results from, and is coincident with, 
muscular and motor training. The schools, however, have been slow in recog- 
nizing this fact and as a consequence there has often been a divorce between 
thinking and doing, resulting from the methods of the school in limiting the ac- 
quisition of knowledge to books alone. Very little opportunity has been offered 
the pupils to carry thought into action and to gain practical knowledge of 
industrial processes from actual experience with material things. This oppor- 
tunity it is the aim of manual training to provide. Conditions in both city 
and country have changed very rapidly. Many of the industries fonnerly 
carried on in the home and in the immediate neighborhood of the growing boy 
and girl are now relegated to distant mills and factories. Thus the valuable 
experience gained from participation and observation of these industries is 
denied the child. This makes it all the more urgent that the school should 
in some measure compensate the child for this loss. 

The cities generally have recognized this value in manual training and 
arguments are no longer necessary. The value of manual training as an aid 
to mental training holds as well for the country child as for the city child. 
Moreover country surroundings make this form of training even more prac- 
tical to the boy than city conditions. Why should not the boy be taught 
the use of tools and thus increase his usefulness about the home, or the girl 
be taught valuable lessons in cooking and sewing which she may put to imme- 
diate use? It is claimed that little adjustment need be made in the other 
studies. Time taken for this line of work may well be considered in the light 
of an investment, whose return value will not only balance whatever lobs may 
be occasioned in the other subjects, but furthermore will yield a greater return 
by reason of the increased interest of the pupils in school work in general. 

The cost of this work need not be great. Scissors, pencil and ruler for the 
younger children; knife and tack hammer for the pupils of the intermediate 
grades ; and a few of the conmion wood working tools for the older boys and 
girls. This is the extent of the equipment. Frequently pupils can help 
provide simple shop equipment by bringing tools from home. An inexpen- 
sive bench may be built by the older boys or may be purchased for a small 
sum. A long plank laid across the tops of the desks may be made to serve 
as a bench for a good share of the work, the pupils standing in the aisles. 
Below is appended a suggestive outline of the work to be carried on in the 
various grades in the school, also a list of the tools which should be provided. 
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OtUline of Work in Manual Training by Grades. 

Grade I. 

Materials and processes rised. Paper folding and cutting. Simple weaving 
with yams, knotting and looping of cords of various colons. 

ResitUs — ^paper boxes and envelopes, doll's rugs, stove holders, wash 
eloths, table mats, horse lines, etc. 
Grade II. 

Materials and processes — same as first grade with the addition of raffia 
braiding and sewing. 

Results — simple baskets, doll's hats, handkerchief bags, pen wipers, pin 
and needle books, etc. 

Note — ^The work of the lower grades is of a "free" nature. Repetition 
of processes is prominent; this makes possible a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent work on the part of the pupil when work is once begun. Work may 
thus be carried on as ''busy work" while teacher is concerned with other 
recitations. 
Grade III. 

Materials and processes — ^folding and cutting paper and cardboard, meas- 
uring with ruler, weaving, sewing and braiding raffia. 

Results — similiar to grade II. Useful at home and school. 
Grade IV. 

Materials and processes — similar to grade III but with the addition of rattan 
for basket making; heavier cardboard and paper used. 

Results — similar to previous grade but of a more substantial nature. 
Grade V-VL 

Materials and processes — thin wood, and knife, tack hammer and small 
plane. 

Results — ^match boxes, calendars, doll's furniture, toys, etc. 

Note — Ab the work proceeds farther up in the grades more systematic 
instruction is necessary. Free and unsupervised work is possible as a sup- 
plement to class work. Sewing may be provided for the girls or they may 
be given the wood work along with the boys. 
Grade VII-VIIL 

Materials and processes — ^heavier wood, sawing, planing, boring, nailing, 
etc., (conunon wood working processes). 

Results — ^household and farm appliances such as shelves, ironing boards, 
plumb bobs, levels, tables, stands, book shelves, etc. Plant boxes, book 
shelves, weaving frames, etc., for the school. 

Note — Systematic class work, supplemented by individual work. Work 
more practical than in grades below. Girls may be given this work with 
profit, or their work at this age may be along the line of cooking. Why is 
it not possible to prepare some hot food at noon — cocoa, soup, or a vegetable 
dish? The older girls of the school might well be given charge of a simple 
lunch department and prepare such dishes for the school at a nominal charge. 
This would give experience in keeping accounts as well as domestic science. 
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. List of tools for manual training. 

This list includes only the more important tools. The equipment may be 
increased as need arises, but it is believed that such an equipment will serve 
very well as a beginning. One for each boy should be provided : 

14" jack plane, 

12 oz. claw hammer 

1" chisel 

10'' back saw 
One for two boys : 

6" try square 

marking gauge 

20" cross cut saw 

20^^ rip saw 
General tools: 

bit brace 

set of auger and gimlet bits, countersink 

set of chisels of different -^ize 

Firms dealing in manual training tools and supplies: 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 4th Ave. & 13th St., New York City, tools. 
Chandler and Barber, Boston, Mass., tools. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., supplies. 
J. L. Hammett Co., Boston, Mass., Supplies. 
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MUSIC 



By Mrs. Helen H. Cole, Castle ton, Vt. 

The first step is to get the children to singing. The teacher should select 
some bright, cheerful song, with suggestive words and good strong rhythm. 
She talks over with the children the theme or story of the song, first having 
had the children memorize the words. The teacher then sings or plays (as 
the case may be,) the song, making the most of the words, rhythm and expres- 
45ion. The children may then imitate, line by line, until the song is learned. 
Then sing again with a view to feeling and expression. 

The teacher should insist on a good sitting or standing position, a well- 
opened mouth, good enunciation, and some thought as to proper breathing. 
She should also insist on soft singing, working for quality rather than quantity 
•of tone. 

A few simple physical exercises might precede the singing period. 

Have the singing hour one of relaxation on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. 

The pitch for the various songs may be given from a pitch-pipe, always 
giving the pitch of 1 — or do — or the keynote^ and then finding the starting note 
of the piece. 

Unison singing only can be attempted at first. Later, the teacher may 
attempt two or even three-part singing if the voices warrant. 

The time may be kept by the teacher, she beating: — 



down, left, right, up — ^for J, | times. 



down, up — for § | f times. 




down, left, up — for f , f , J, f, f times. 



2 
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The second step in ungraded music is to give a general knowledge of the 
technical work. This is done under two heads, i. e. 

Ear Training: which is awakening the mental perception of the length, 
pitch and quality of tone. 

Sight-reading — the advancement to a knowledge of musical sounds and 
characters through careful ear-training. 

Ear training — is developed thus: — 

The Scale. 

As the scale is the basis of all our technic, it should first be sung by the school 
from any given keynote, using the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1; later using the 
syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do; and later such syllables, as loo, ah, etc. 
The scale should be sung up and doton, emphasizing the rise and fall of tones. 

The advantage of the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., is that distance is grasped more 
readily between 1-2 than between do and re, which are names only to begin- 
ners. The syllables are most helpful in tone placing and should be used in 
conjunction with the numbers. 

The syllable loo should be used considerably as it gives the most forward 
tone together with a loosening of the tongue; while ah gives a free and open 
throat for singing. When the scale is smoothly sung, progress to the inter- 
vals of the scale. 
Scale Intervals. 

2 

Ex. I. Teacher sings 1, -1 

loo, 
Children answer with loo, loo. 

loo, 

Ex. II. Teacher sings loo, loo. 

Children respond with proper numbers. 

Ex. I. teaches imitation 

Ex. II. awakens real mental effort. 

The teacher should make up her own exercises from the foregoing sugges- 
tions. 

Ex. III. Teacher says Sing 1 — children answer with corresponding syl- 
lable — dOt or, loo, or, aK 

Teacher says Sing 4. 

Teacher sayB Sing 1-3-5. 

These numbers to be always dictated by teacher and sung by children. 

We now proceed from oral to board work. The scale is here seen as a hill. 

Ex. I. 

1— 
7— 7— 
6— 6— 

5— 5— 



4— 4— 

3— 3— 

2— 2— 

1— 1 — 
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Ex. II. As a ladder 8 

^ 7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



The rise and fall of tones must be accentuated. 

The intervals of the scale are now taught by jumping about on hill or ladder 
or by writing the slips on the board thus: — 

2— 1— 1— 1 

1—1— 5— 7— 7— 

3— &— 

1— 

We are now ready to proceed from ear-training to the sight-reading. 

Sight-reading. 

The scale may now be placed on the staff with no explanation of notes or 
other characters at present. 

Step I. Write the C scale on the staff, and number the notes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 1. After singing scale with numbers, erase figures and have them placed 
by children. 

Step II. Later have numbers only placed, and have corresponding notes 
supplied by pupils. Use do, re, mi, etc., or other syllables to alternate with 
numbers. 

Step III. Proceed to intervals of the scale sung from the staff, i. e. Place 
lower and upper C on staff; number, and sing. 

Try 1, 2, 1 ; 1, 4; 1, 3, 5, 1 and other combinations of the scale-tones. Later, 
erase numbers, and use notes only 

Step IV. Manuscript paper or the black-board may be used now, and the 
notes written on the staff by the children as the teacher dictates, or, better, 
sings them. 

This is a valuable point, and one awakening much mental effort. 
Step V. The teacher now uses simple exercises from chart, book, or hoard, 
having children first read, then sing the exercises. 
Try this as a school and individually. 

Step VI. The teacher is now ready to explain the simpler musical char- 
acters using this order : 
Table of notes. 
Table of rests. 
Staff (letters of staff) 
Clef (Treble— Bass) 
Bar, double-bar, measure. 
Time signature — (accent — rhythm) 
Time formula J - J, etc. 
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There axe beats in a meajsure because the upper figure is , 

and a note is a one-beat note because the lower figure is . 

Scales of G. D. A. E, F, B flat, E flat, A flat, to be learned and recognized 
from their signature. 
' Sharp. 

Flat. 

Natural. 
Tie. 
Slur. 
Hold. 

Dotted notes. 
Marks of expression. 

MATERIAL TO BE PLACED IN THE HANDS OF THE TEACHER OF 

UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

The Academy Song-Book, (for teachers' use) 60 cts., published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

First Book of Modern Music Series by Eleanor Smith, (for every child), 
published by Silver, Burdett Co., Boston, about 30 cts. 

These are especially good for ungraded schools. 

The Sterrie P. Weaver individual S3rstem published by Ginn & Co., 50 cts. 
set. This covers aU grades of progression from simple to difficult and comes in 
the form of separate slips with only one exercise on each. Exercises only. 
• Cards of scale intervals for teacher's guidance, (Teacher's use only) , pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett Co. 

MATERIAL FOR TEACHER. 

Pronouncing Musical Dictionary by H. A. Clarke, 30 cts., published by 
Theo. Presser, Phila., Pa. 

Pitch-pipe — keys of C or A for 15 cts. Silver, Burdett Co. 

Chromatic pipe — every key, $L25. 

Silver Song Series. A set of ten or twelve song books for all grades, pub- 
lished by Silver , Burdett Co., 12 cts. each. 

The Coda, an octavo sheet, Ginn & Co., from 2 cts. up. 
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OUTLINE IN GYMNASTICS. 



By Miss Florence Wellman, Instructor in Physical Culture, Brattleboro, Vt. 

General Directions. 

Correct Standing Position. 

Chest thrown out, abdomen drawn in; arms hanging at sides; palms in; 
shoulders erect; heels together; toes apart at an angle of 90 degrees; weight on 
balls of feet. Insist on correct position and eye-mark, — some object on level 
with eye and straight ahead. 
Commands. 

Position! Always bring pupil to correct position before giving other com- 
mands. 

Hips firm! Grasp hip bone, four fingers together and pointing downward ; 
shoulders well back. This command is given for all exercises where it is hard 
to keep balance and for all stretching exercises. 

Necks firm! Hands are placed at back of neck with middle fingers just 
touching. 

There are two parts to every command, the first part explains or prefaces, 
the second part commands or gives order. Not a muscle should be moved 
until the second part is given. In orders where there is counting, it varies 
the monotony to have the pupils count aloud. 

These exercises have been grouped under Head, Trunk, Leg, and Arm 
Movements, and each day the pupil should have at least one exercise for each 
part of body. Add to this some simple trunk, arm and leg movements. If 
pupil has never done any exercises before, pick out the simplest head move- 
ments and drill on them. When he does these well, take harder ones. Ten 
minutes a day should be given to these exercises; and, when possible, give ten 
minutes both forenoon and afternoon, provided the children have not exer- 
cises of another character that will give the all-round physical development 
afforded by these exercises. 

In standing for exercises, have pupils standing in first, third and fifth 
aisles stand opposite desks: in second, fourth, and sixth aisles, opposite seats. 
This will obviate the danger of interference when exercises are taken. 

Always start exercises with the command. Forward, Dress! Each pupil, 
except those in front row, raises hands to level of shoulders and just touches 
pupil in front with tips of fingers. This gives the proper spacing. 

Then command Position! Right Dress! Each pupil, except the ones on the 
extreme right, turns head to right to see if he is opposite the right person. 
Left DressJ is in the opposite direction. In Place, Rest! should be often given 
to rest pupils. In observance of this command, each pupil should keep one 
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foot in place and should remove the eye from the eye mark. The more diffi- 
cult the exercises, the more often this should be given. 

Head Movements. 

Bendings. 

Backward, bend! Upward, raise! Forward, bend! Upward, raise! To left, 
bend! Upward, raise! To right, bend! Upward, raise! 
Tvnstings, 

To left, twist! Forward, twist! To right, twist! Forward, twist! 

Bendings and twistings may be combined. 
Circlincjs. 

Have pupils bend to right, back, left, forward, and count four during the 
movements. 

Trunk Movements. 

Bendings, 

Hips, firm! Backward, bend! Upward, raise! Forward, bend! Upward, 
raise! To left, bend! Upward, raise! Position! 
Twistings, 

Hips, firm! Trunk to left, twist! Forward, twist! To right, twist! Forward, 
twist! Position! 

Twist trunk only from hips up. 
Circlinfjs, 

Hips, firm! Trunk, circling! Have pupils bend to right, back, left, forward, 
and count four during the movements. 

Feet Movements. 

Hips, firm! Feet, close! 

Toes lifted and placed together. 

Open! Feet, sideways placing. One! Two! On one, place left foot to side; 

on twOf right foot to side. Replacing, One! Two! Left foot, forward, place! 

Replace! Right foot, forward, place! Replace! 

In same way place feet outward, sideways and backward. Combine any two or 
three and count accordmgly. 

Marchings, 

One step forward, marching, One! Two! 

Always move left foot on first count. 
One step backward marching, One! Two! Two steps forward, marching. 
One! Two! Three! 

On three bring left foot up even with right. 
Two steps backward marching. One! Two! Three! 

Facings, 

Hips, firm! To left, facing, One! Two! 

On one, turn 90 degrees to left, using left heel and right toe as pivots; on two, bring 
feet into position. 
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To right, facing, One! Two! 

On one, turn 90 degrees to right, using right heel and left toe as pivots, on two 
bring feet in to position. 

About facing, One! Two! 

Turn to right, same as right facing, but turn 18^) degrees. 

Repeat, About facing, One! Two! 
Marking Time. 

Left! Right! Left! Right! 

This is marching, not moving out of place. Start with left, then right, etc. When 
command Halt is given, two steps are taken afterward, all stopping exactly on second 
count. 

Knee Movements. 

Hips, firm! Left knee upward, bend! 

Raise knee until knee and hip are in same horizontal line. 
Replace! Right knee upward, bend! Replace! Left knee upward, 
bend! Forward stretch! 

Straighten knee out and raise foot. 
Bend! Replace! 

Same with right to four counts. 
* Left knee upward, bend! Sideways move! 
Move knee as far to left as possible. 
Forward, move! Replace! 

Same with right to four counts. 
Position! Hips, firm! Left leg, backward, raise! Replace! Right leg, 
backward, raise! Replace! Position! 

Hips, firm. Feet sideways and together placing, with a jump, One! Two! 
Repeat. 

On one, with a jump, place feet apart. On two replace. 
Position! 
Hips, firm! Left foot, forward, fall out! 

Place left foot forward, knee bent sharply, and weight thrown on left foot. 

Replace! Right foot, forward, fall out! Replace! Same with Outward, 
fall out! 
Arm Movements. 

Hips, firm! Necks, firm! Position! 
Raisings, 

Arms, forward, raise! 

Raise until finger tips, elbows and shoulders are in same horizontal line. 
Replace! 
Arms, sideways, raise! Replace! 

Take with inhaling and exhaling of breath. 
Arms, backward, raise! 

Have palms toward each other. 
Replace! 
Arms forward and upward raise! Sideways and downward sink! 

Combine this with heels raising and sinking and with deep breathing. 
Arms, sideways, raise! Arms, rotation. One! Two! Three! Fourl 

Turn palms first to ceiling then toward floor. 
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Position! 

Arms , sideways , raise I Arms . circling ! One, Two I Three ! Four ! 
Make arms describe circle on each count. 
Bendings. 

Arms, upward, bend I 

Elbows close to side and hands placed on chest. 

Replace! Arms, forward, bend! 

Elbows raised to level with shoulders, hands form shelf on chest, fingers pointing 
toward each other. 

Replace! 

Arms, half-forward! bend! 

Finger-tips and shoulders on same level, but right angle formed at elbow. 
Arms, forward, bend! Heels, raise and sideways, fling! Bending and 
heels sink! Fling! Bend! Position! 

Stretchings. 

Hips, firm! Arms, upward, stretching! One! Two! Three! Four! 

One, in all stretchings, same as Arms, upward bend! two, stretch upwardi threat 
same as one; four, back to Hips, firm. In all stretchings, one, three and four will be same 
as above, two depending on direction stretched. 

Arms downward, forward, sideways, backward, stretching! All done to same 
count. Combine any two or three and increase coimt accordingly. 

Hips, firm! Left arm, upward; right arm, downward, stretching! Four 
counts. Position! 

Hips, firm! Left arm forward and right arm backward, stretching! Four 
counts. Position! 

Hips, firm! Right arm sideways and left arm upward stretching! Four 
Counts. Position! 

Left hip and right neck, firm ! Change! Position! 

These are all simple exercises but any teacher can combine leg and arm 
movements and make different combinations. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS. 



The first subject specified in the Public Statutes to be taught in the public 
schools is "Good Behavior." This includes etiquet, manners, morals and 
ethics. These different subjects so merge into one another that it is impossi- 
ble to treat each exclusively. 

The program of each day and the schedule of the elementary course are 
designedly educative in manners and morals. The teaching of morals can 
usually be accomplished more effectively through an indirect method than by 
set lessons or formal teaching. No code of morals or collection of precepts 
or system of ethics, bookishly taught, reaches the soul of a child's activities. 
However, it is well to have children memorize precepts, literary gems, patri- 
otic selections and the like, and, especially, they should learn the Golden 
Rule. Stories may be told and incidents narrated that contain within them- 
selves wholesome moral lessons, but it is usually better to allow the child to 
make his own inferences than to force the moral upon him. 

Attention, application, independence, self-control, and industry are all 
developed through study. Each subject also affords special development, — 
arithmetic trains in reasoning and judgment, hygiene teaches care and respect 
for the body, civil government develops a sense of civic duty, geography 
enlarges one's view of the world, granunar affords a knowledge of language 
structure, and history affords standards of right conduct. 

Petty School Vices. 

There are certain petty school vices, natural or acquired, that need sup- 
pression or correction. This is best done by substitution, inserting the good 
in thought in place of the bad. The following can easily be displaced if 
suitable consideration and attention are given the child. 

1. Over-Developed Emotions. Sometimes the emotions and impulses of 
a child become over-developed and the child, accordingly, becomes un- 
balanced in judgment and excessive in his demonstrations. The emotions 
and impulses should be subordinated to judgment and trained to act only in 
kind expressions. 

2. Anger. Anger is a natural impulse for self -protection, but it is a 
vicious trait if uncurbed. 

3. FauU-finding. Fault-finding and peevishness are frequently the re- 
sult of a sickly physical condition and usually spring from a wrong attitude 
toward others or a lack of proper appreciation on the part of the child. 

4. Habitrml Criticism. Akin to fault-finding is the habit of criticising 
others. This vice is engendered, or at least encouraged, by stimulating child- 
ren to note and speak of the mistakes of other members of the class. It is 
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far better to encourage them to observe the excellences in recitation and speak 
of such. Criticism of persons breeds three serious defects in the individual. 

1. It develops a spirit of dislike and a lack of charity toward others. 

2. It prevents a sane and safe judgment of others. 

3. It develops selfishness, a false pride, and an unwarranted feeling of 
superiority, and manifests itself in frequent remarks about one's self. 

Nothing is more destructive to harmony in school or society than indis- 
criminate criticism, and all indulgence in this vice on the part of children 
should be suppressed. 

Virtues. 

It is difficult to develop a course in morals, but there are three cardinal 
virtues that should be taught, — obedience, self-control, kindness. 
The following classification may be suggestive : 

1. Personal virtues ^ — Purity in thought, word and deed; honesty with 
one's self; cleanliness, neatness and taste; prudence, courage, truthfulness, 
self-respect and gratitude. 

2. School Virtues J — Punctuality and regularity in attendance; industry 
and quietness in working; neatness and honesty in character of work; prompt 
and cheerful obedience in all things right and just. 

3. Home Virtues ^ — Love and respect for parents; kindness and gentle- 
ness toward all. 

4. Cimc Virtues f — Obedience to law; fidelity in office; respect for those 
in authority; loyalty to the highest interests of all; and patriotism toward 
state and nation. 

5. Public Virtues f — Politeness, kindness, benevolence, justice, honesty, 
uprightness, manliness. 

It is well to remember that the three great factors in a child's moral growth 
are companions y habits, interests. The teacher should constantly see that 
in every child these three factors are continually producing the desired results. 

Manners. 

1. At school. 

Entering and leaving the room. 
Courtesy and kindness toward others. 
Talking about one's self or others. 
Respect toward visitors. 
Regard for and care of school property. 

2. At Home. 

Respect and attention to parents. 

brothers and sisters. 

other members of the family. 

guests and callers. 
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3. At table. 

Promptness. 

Taking one's seat. 

Waiting one's turn. 

Eating, — ^beginning, use of table articles, asking for food. 

Conversation. 

Leaving the table. 

4. At Church and Entertainments. 

Punctuality. 
Taking one's seat. 
Courtesy to others. 
Attention. 
Leaving. 

5. As Visitor or Caller. 

Entering and leaving. 

Attention to conversation. 

Consideration of hostess. 

Being agreeable. 
6. . On the Street. 

Manner of walking. 

Salutations. 

Meeting and passing people. 

Conduct. 
7. In Traveling. 

Courtesy to ladies. 

Entering and leaving care. 

Occup3ang seats. 

Consideration of othera. 
To a large extent pupils copy the teacher in morals and mannere. The 
teacher's example, therefore, is the most effective instructor in these subjects. 
On account of this fact, the teacher should be thoughtful of her own morals 
and mannere, consider whether or not they are commendable and worthy 
of imitation, and guard her character and influence as her most precious asset 
in teaching. 

It is possible for a teacher. to influence immeasurably those under her care 
toward uprightness of life and nobility of character, and it should be constantly 
remembered that more in this direction can be done by tidy and tasteful 
dress, by a soft and pleasant voice, by an easy and gentle manner, and by an 
earnest and beneficent purpose, than by any class instruction that may be 
given. 
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DICIPLINE AND MANAGEMENT. 



The government of a school implies authority and rules. The school 
board is the highest authority in school management and discipline a nd has 
power to make rules and regulations governing the school. The school board 
may and should delegate the general oversight and control of the schools to 
the superintendent, and he, in turn, should leave the immediate management 
of the school to the teacher. In the absence of specific regulations prescribed 
by the school board or superintendent, the teacher is the sole authority in the 
administration of affairs. 

School government consists of management and discipline. 

Management is external and mechanical; it consists in directing and per- 
forming the necessary work and in observing, on the part of the teacher and 
pupils, the prescribed or inferred rules and regulations. Management is a 
means of discipline; discipline is a means of development. 

Discipline is internal and dynamic; it consists in cultivating those qualities 
of body, mind and spirit that make for forceful character and personality. 
Discipline is that which makes the individual stronger and better, therefore 
punishment is rarely discipline. Punishment is a corrective or a deterrent. 
It should be used to correct the wrong-doer, to deter others from wrong-doing, 
and to condemn the wrong-doing. It may, therefore, be considered a negative 
means to discipline. To secure results, all false means should be avoided and 
all artificial incentives should be used in the most judicious manner. Pun- 
ishment must alwa)^ be just and must correspond in kind and severity with 
the nature of the offense. 

The highest duty of the teacher is so to train the pupils to apply themselves 
to study, through love of study, that secondary incentives can be discarded, 
so to train them in self-control that control or assistance on the part of the 
teacher is unnecessary, and so to train them in right sentiments and principles 
that their conduct and character will be thoroughly established. 

For success in administration of affairs in a school room, the teacher should 
cultivate a soft voice and quiet manner. A bustling, noisy, loud-voiced 
teacher usually has a noisy, unrestrained, and inattentive school. Also in the 
management of school affairs, all preaching, scolding, nagging, and sarcasm 
should be avoided, as they breed disrespect and disobedience; and an irritable, 
impulsive, vacillating person, one who lacks self-control, should never assume 
the grave responsibility of controlling children. Furthermore, persons of 
slovenly and untidy dress or manners, or whose language is gross and unrefined, 
or whose habits and personality are offensive, should not aspire to be models 
for or teachers of children. Never argue with a pupil. Decide and act: reason 
afterwards, if thought best. The qualifications of a good teacher are good 
conmion sense, good character, good jjeraonality, good administrative 
power, good teaching ability, good education, and good health. 
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The following suggestions are worthy of consideration and adoption. 

1. System, — in order that the work may be accomplished with dispatch 
and success. 

2. Self-control, — in order that the teacher may control the pupils. 

3. Keeping the pupils busy, — in order that they may not keep the teacher 
buiy in the maintenance of order. 

4. Preparation for each day's work, — in order that the teacher may be 
relieved from servile attachment of the text-book and free to observe the pupils 
at their work and to control them in their conduct. 

6, Friendliness, — in order that each child may work harmoniously with 
the teacher, as a pupil will not do for a teacher whom he regards as unfriendly 
what he will do for one whom he considers a friend. 
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A READING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



By PRIN. Charles H. Morrill, State Normal School, Randolph, Center. 

That this is "the age of books" one realizes when he reads recklessly 
whatever comes to hand or is "recommended by a friend." More deeply he 
realizes it when he tries to order his reading with care and to select only the 
best. Most deeply is he impressed with the fact, however, when he under- 
takes to select books for others. 

Then the task, that seems so easy when he begins with his favorites, rapidly 
grows appalling when he undertakes to expand the list. 

People differ and books differ, and the possible combinations of misfits grow 
by alarming progression as the list lengthens. 

The following lists are by no means exhaustive. Probably every teacher 
who examines them will miss books whose presence would enhance the value 
of the course. 

The value of most things is relative and books are no exception. The 
merits of a book may be determined, possibly, by absolute standards of criti- 
cism; but its immediate value is a question of intellectual reaction. Realiz- 
ing that others may justly hold a different opinion regarding the value of a 
book, the following lists are presented without apology and without arro- 
gance. 

Him who substitutes better books for these, no less than him who follows 
the course, the compiler greets as a waj^aring friend on the highway of good 
thinking. 

Note: Books marked with an asterisk are, in the opinion of the compiler, 
the most practical and definitely helpful of their respective groups, and those 
which teachers are advised to purchase if forming a professional library. 

Books that are for reference rather than for consecutive reading are pre- 
ceded by R. 

Teachers wishing to make inquiries regarding the prices of a number of 
books may find it more convenient to inquire of a book seller than of the various 
publishers. Any book may be priced and purchased at the following addresses : 

W. B. Clarke, Boston, Mass. 
E. E. Babb and Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hinds and Noble, New York. 
Hobart J. Shanley, Burlington, Vt. 

The order followed in this list is, — title, author, publisher. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

♦A History of Education, Revised pp. 396 

F. V. 'N. Painter 

D. Appleton 
The History of Pedagogy pp. 528 

Compayr6 

W. H. Payne, Translator 

D. C. Heath 

History of Education pp. 354 

E. L. Kemp 

J. B. Lippincott 
A History of Education pp. 276 

Thomas Davidson 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
A Short History of Education pp. 105 

Oscar Browning 

W. H. Payne, Editor 

C. W. Bardeen 

History of Education pp. 77 

J. A. Reinhart 

E. L. Kellogg 
^Educational Reformers pp. 556 

R. H. Quick 

D. Appleton 

*Great American Educators pp. 252 

A. E. Winship 

Werner Co. 
Pestalozzi, His Life and Work. pp. 432 

DeGuimps 

D. Appleton 

Pestalozzi, His Life, Work and Influence pp. 248 

Herman Krusi 

American Book Co. 
Pestalozzi, His Educational Work and Principles pp. 29 

Amos M. Kellogg 

E. L. Kellogg 

Froebel, The Man and His Work. pp. 40 

Annie L. Page 

Milton Bradley 
Roger Ascham, Memoir 

Samuel Johnson 

C. W. Bardeen 

BIOGRAPHY OF GREAT EDUCATORS. 

Horace Mann, Educator pp. 101 

A. E. Winship 
New England Publishing Co. 
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Lite of Horace Mann pp. 587 

Mary Mann 

Lee and Shepard 
Maria Edgeworth (Famous Women Series) pp. 503 

Helen Zimmem 

Roberts Bros. 
Socrates, The Trial and Death of pp. 190 

F. J. Church, Translator 

Macmillan 

THEORY OF EDUCATION. 

♦Psychology (Brieser Course) 

Wm. James 

Henry Holt and Co. 
♦Psychology of Childhood pp. 176 

Frederick Tracy 

D. C. Heath 
The Study of the Child pp. 215 

A. R. Taylor 

D. Appleton 
The Fundamentals of Child Study pp. 368 

Kirkpatrick 

Macmillan 
Lectures to Kindergartners pp. 226 

Elizabeth P. Peabody 

D. C. Heath 
The Education of Man pp. 332 

Froebel 

D. Appleton 
Lectures on Education pp. 338 

Horace Mann 

Lee and Shepard 
The Education of Giris pp. 120 

Fenelon 

Ginn and Co. 
The School of Infancy pp. 99 

Comenius 

D. C. Heath 
The School and Society pp. 129 

John Dewey 

University of Chicago Press 
Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home pp. 265 

S. T. Dutton 

Macmillan 
♦Leonard and Gertrude pp. 181 

Pestalozzi 

D. C. Heath 
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Rousseau's Emile — Extracts 
Jules Steeg 
Trans, by E. Worthington 

D. C. Heath 

Children's Rights pp. 235 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 

Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
Point of Contact in Teaching 

Patterson DuBois 

Dodd, Mead and Co. 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 

♦Talks on Pedagogics pp. 491 

F. W. Parker 

E. L. Kellogg 

^Elements of Pedagogy pp. 330 

E. E. White 
American Book Co. 

A Manual of Pedagogics, Elementary pp. 330 

Daniel Putnam 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
Lectures on Pedagogy pp. 491 

Compayr^ 

D. C. Heath 
'The Science of Pedagogy pp. 27 

A. E. Winship 

New England Publishing Co. 
*The Elements of General Method pp. 331 

Charies McMurry 

Macmillan 
The Essentials of Method pp. 119 

De Garmo 

D. C. Heath 

Systematic Methodology pp. 361 

A. T. Smith 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
♦Waymarks for Teachers pp. 182 

Sarah Louise Arnold 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
Talks to Teachers pp. 182 

F. W. Parker 

E. L. Kellogg 

Lectures on Teaching pp. 393 

J. G. Fitch 

E. L. Kellogg 
♦The Basis of Practical Teaching 

Elmer B. Bryan 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
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Psychology applied to Education pp. 216 

Compa3n:e 

W. H. Payne, Translator 

D. C. Heath 
Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching pp. 381 

Joseph Baldwin 

D. Appleton 

Interest and Education pp. 230 

De Garmo 

Macmillan 
Elementary Education pp. 316 

J. A. Keith 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 
Kindergarten Culture pp.119 

W. N. Haihnan 

Van Antwerp, Bragg and Co., New York 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
^Classroom Management pp. 315 

WiUiam C. Bagley 

Macmillan 
♦School Management pp. 309 

E. E. White 
American Book Co. 

The Art of School Management pp. 504 

J. Baldwin 

D. Appleton 
The Management of Country Schools pp. 33 

J. B. Batsdorf 

C. W. Bardeen 
Philosophy of School Discipline pp. 23 

John Kennedy 

C. W. Bardeen 
How to Keep Order pp. 48 

James L. Hughes 

C. L. Kellogg and Co. 
Mistakes in Teaching pp. 115 

James L. Hughes 

C. L. Kellogg and Co. 
Stimulus in School pp. 33 

Sidgwick 

C. L. Kellogg and Co. 
*The School and its Life pp. 254 

Charles B. Gilbert 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
*How to Conduct the Recitation pp. 34 

Charles McMurry 

C. L. Kellogg and Co. 
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BOOKS TREATING OF ENGLISH. 

Literary Landmarks 

Mary E. Burt 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Literature in the Schools pp. 60 

Horace Scudder 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Talks on Writing English 2 Vol. 

Arlo Bates 

Houghton^ Mifflin and Co. 
Talks on the Study of Literature pp. 260 

Arlo Bates 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
A Primer of American Literature 

Charles F. Richardson 

Houghton Mifflin and Co. 
A Primer of English Literature 182 

Abby W. Howes 

D. C. Heath 
Literature in the Public School 

F. L. Patte 

C. W. Bardeen 
English in the Schools 

F. C. Woodward 

D. C. Heath 

Literature and Life in School pp. 229 

J. Rose Colby 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co 
The Problem of Elementary Composition pp. 114 

Elizabeth H. Spaulding 

D. C. Heath 
How to Teach Reading pp. 40 

G. Stanley Hall 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

Preparing to Read pp. 78 

Mary A. Speare 

New England Publishing Co. 
Reading: How to Teach it 

Sarah Louise Arnold 

Silver, Burdett and Co. 
How to Tell Stories to Children pp. 260 

Sara Cone Bryant 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
The Story Hour pp. 185 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
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BOOKS TREATING OF U. S. HISTORY. 

A Pathfinder in American History, for the Use of Teachers pp. 216 

Gordy and Twitchell 

Lee and Shepard 
Studies in Historical Method pp. 144 

Mary Sheldon Barnes 

D. C. Heath 
Syllabus of Topics for Oral Lessons pp. 15 

W. T. Harris 

Jones, St. Louis 
Side Lights on Amierican History, 2 Vol. 

Henry W. Elson 

Macmillan 
War of Independence pp. 196 

John Fiske 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Other Historical Writings of John Fiske 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Our Country's Story (for children) pp. 250 

Eva March Tappan 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
American Hero Stories (For Children) pp. 265 

Eva March Tappan 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Grandfather's Chair 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Riverside Lit. Series 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Vermont, A Study of Independence pp. 366 

Rowland Robinson 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Vermont for Young Vermontere pp. 400 

M. I. Kimball 

D. Appleton 
Conant's Vermont, Revised; 

Tuttle Co. 
History of Vermont pp. 300 

E. D. Collins 
Ginn and Co. 

BOOKS TREATING OF GEOGRAPHY. 

First Book of Geology 

Shaler 

D. C. Heath 
*The Earth and Man pp. 334 

Arnold Guyot 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
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♦Teacher's Manual of Geography pp. 166 

Jacques W. Redway 

D. C. Heath 
New Basis of Geography pp. 225 

Jacques W. Redway 

Macmillan 
How to Study Georgaphy pp. 400 

Francis W. Parker 

D. Appleton 
♦Geographic Influences in American History pp. 355 

A. P. Brigham 

Ginn and Co. 
From Trail to Railway pp. 181 

A. P. Brigham 

Ginn and Co. 
♦Geographical Readers — Set of Five 

Frank G. Carpenter 

American Book Co. 
A Geographical Reader pp. 364 

William W. Rupert 

Benjamin Sanborn 
R ♦Commercial Geography pp. 397 

Jacques W. Redway 

Scribner's Sons 

BOOKS TREATING OF NATURE STUDY. 

Writings of Ernest Thompson Seton 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
R Bird Life and other writings of 

Frank M. Chapman 

D. Appleton 
R Bird Neighbors and other writings of 

Neltje Blanchan 

Doubleday, Page and Co. 
First and Second Books of Birds and other writings of 

Olive Thome Miller 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Birds of Village and Field 

Florence Merriam 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Everyday Birds and other writings of 

Bradford Torrey 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
R Bird Guide — Pocket size pp. 197 

C. A. Reed 

Charles K. Reed, Worcester, Meuss. 
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Nature Study and Life pp. 495 

Clifton F. Hodge 

Ginn and Co. 
Nature Study for Common Schools 

Wilbur S. Jackson 

Henry Holt 
Natural Science in the Common Schools pp. 60 

W. T. Harris 

C. W. Bardeen 

Guides for Science Teaching — Series of Pamphlets 

D. C. Heath 

Thirty-six Observation Lessons on Common Minerals pp. 83 

H. L. Clapp 

D. C. Heath 
The Stories Mother Nature Told HerChildren pp. 161 

Jane Andrews 

Ginn and Co. 
Writings of John Burroughs 

Houghton, Miffin and Co. 
Writings of William J. Long 

Ginn and Co. 
R How to Know the Wild Flowers 

Mra. W. S. Dana 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
Ten New England Blossoms and Their Insect Visitors 

Clarence M. Weed 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
R Insect Life pp. 242 

John Henry Comstock 

D. Appleton 
R Studies of Trees in Winter pp. 190 

Annie Oakes Huntington 

Knight and Millet 
R Familiar Trees and their Leaves pp. 318 

F. S. Mathews 

D. Appleton 
R Trees of the Northern United States pp. 224 

Austin C. Apgar 

American Book Co. 
R Handbook of the Trees of New England pp. 196 

Lorin L. Dame and Henry Brooks 

Ginn and Co. 
R Our Native Trees pp. 525 

Harriet L. Keller 

Charles Scribner's Sons 
R A Guide to the Trees pp. 300 

Alice Lounsberry 

F. A. Stokes Co. 
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Among Country Schools pp. 365 

O. J. Kern 
Ginn and Co. 

The First Principles of Agriculture 
Goflf and Mayne 
American Book Co. 

Bulletins: Experiment Station, Buriington, Vt., and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Educational Leaflet of National Committee of Audubon Society 

Mr. William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Street, New York. 

BOOKS TREATING OF DRAWING AND ART. 

The School Arts Book, magazine 

H. T. Bailey, Editor 

The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
A First Year in Drawing pp. 92 

H. T. Bailey 

Educational Publishing Co. 
Free-Hand Drawing pp. 112 

Anson K. Cross 

Ginn and Co. 
R Mechanical Drawing pp. 197 

Anson K. Cross 

Ginn and Co. 
Art Education the True Industrial Education pp. 9 

W. T. Harris 

C. W. Bardeen 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools, 3 Vol., pp. 120, 96 and 190 

MacMillan 
R The Prang Elementary Courae in Art Instruction, Teacher's Manual, First 

to Eighth year, one Vol. for each year 

Mary Dana Hicks and Others. 

The Prang Educational Co. 
R^Text-Books of Art Education, Books 1 to 6 

Hugo B. Froehlich and Bonnie E. Snow 

The Prang Educational Co. 
How to Judge of a Picture pp. 168 

John C. VanDyke 
R History of Art pp. 394 

William Henry Groodyear 

A. S. Barnes 
The World's Paintere and Their Pictures pp. 272 

Deristhe L. Hoyt 

Ginn and Company 
Riverside Art Series in twelve numbers 

Estelle M. Hurll, editor 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
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BOOKS TREATING OF BEHAVIOR. 

Moral Education in the Public Schools 

W. T. Harris 

Steiger, New York * 

Ethics for Young Folks pp. 185 

C. C. Everett 
Ginn and Co. 

How to Teach Manners in the Schoolroom pp. 197 

Julia M. Dewey 

E. L. Kellogg 
Stories for Home and School pp. 197 

Julia M. Dewey 

Educational Publishing Co. 
Moral Instruction of Children pp. 270 

Felix Adler 

D. Appleton 

Conduct as a Fine Art pp. 379 

N. P. Oilman and E. P. Jackson 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
A Primer of Right and Wrong pp. 158 

J. N. Lamed 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS FOR CULTURE AND INSPIRATION. 

Confessions of a Schoolmaster pp. 309 

W. A. Alcott 

Collins, Pa. 
How I was Educated pp. 126 

E. E. Hale and Otheis 
D. Appleton 

Day Dreams of a Schoohnaster pp. 328 

D'Arcy W. Thompson 

D. C. Heath 
Talks on P&ychology and Life's Ideals pp. 301 

Wm. James 

Henry Holt 
Practical Idealism pp. 325 

Wm. DeWitt Hyde 

Macmillan 
Emerson's Essays: 

Culture; Beauty; Behavior; Character; Manners; The American 

Scholar; etc. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Life of Christ Dp. 167 

Rev. James Stalke'* 

F. H. Revell Co. 
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Self-Culture pp. 446 

James Freeman Clarke 

J. K. Osgood and Co. 
Seven Lamps for the Teacher's Way pp. 24 

Frank' O. HiU 

Ginn and Co. 
The Practice of Self-Culture pp. 262 

Hugh Black 

Macmillan 
Routine and Ideals pp. 232 

LeBaron R. Briggs 

Houghton, Miffin and Co. 
The Children of the Future pp. 165 

Nora A. Smith 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
Up From Slavery pp. 219 

Booker T. Washington 

Doubleday, Page and Co. 
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SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 



Rural Schools. 

1. Conditions. 

a. Light. So far as possible, the light should come from the left to the 
pupil; none from the front and right, and little, if any, from the back. If 
there are windows at the right, the shades should be kept down unless the 
light is needed. Shades drawn from the bottom of the window are prefer- 
able to those drawn from the top. 

b. Color. Color depends upon the lighting of the room. If the windows 
are on the south side, so that the room receives the direct T&ys of the sun, then 
cool colors . like gray and gray-green may be used ; but if the windows are on the 
north side, wann, soft tints in cream, terra-cotta, dull yellow and orange- 
yellow are more desirable. Having determined whether the color of the room 
should be cool or warm, the next condition for consideration is the adaptation 
of the color to the woodwork. The harmony in this respect should be by 
analogy or contrast. A northern light generally argues for an analogous 
harmony, while a southern light may adjust itself to either. The color of the 
walls should be a medium between that of the wood-work and that of the ceil- 
ing, in case analogous harmony is desirable, and should be somewhat grayed. 
The ceiling should usually be of some light tint of the finish. Cream or ivory 
white is a good ceiling color for almost any combination. 

2. Things to be Avoided, 

All old, faded, and soiled decorations should be removed; all fancy cards, 
gaudy advertisements, and loud colored chromos should be discarded; all dis- 
tracting and dust-collecting draperies should be rejected; all massing of col- 
lections, pictures, or work of the pupils should be avoided. The school-room 
should be cheery, quiet, and restful in its colors, decorations and atmosphere. 

3. Decorations. 

The chief means of decoration are pictures and statuary. In the ungraded 
schools, the latter is practically out of the question. Therefore this consider- 
ation is confined chiefly to pictures. In the decoration of a schoolroom with 
pictures, five items demand consideration, viz.: number, size, space, color, 
subjects. 

Not more than five pictures are needed for the ordinary ungraded school- 
room, a smaller number will do. Confusion and distraction must be avoided. 
The pictures should be approximately 18 x 24, so as to be easily seen across the 
schoolroom, and their location should be governed by the light and space. 
Pictures of clear cut outline, or masses of black and white, are better adapted 
to spaces of weak light than pictures of indistinct figures. A picture should 
be adapted in shape to the space it is to occupy. In the ordinary rural school, 
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the pictures have to be hung above the blackboards usually; therefore hori- 
zontal pictures are usually preferable. In locating pictures, two may be hung 
in the front of the room, two on the side opposite the windows, and one in the 
rear. In schoolrooms with windows on both sides, the natural place is be- 
tween the windows; and, under these conditions, vertical pictures are usually 
preferable. The color of the picture should conform to the tone of the room; 
however, pictures in neutral black and white, or in dark browns, especially 
the latter, are usually preferable. 

5. Subjects. 

It is difficult, on account of the range in ages and attainments of pupils 
in the ungraded schools, to prescribe subjects; nevertheless this can easily 
be done for graded schools. There are, however, four qualities that should 
be considered, viz. : geographic representation, historical interest, educational 
value, or artistic merit. No picture should be selected unless it has intrinsic 
beauty or is educative or inspiring. 

In order to secure pictures of the right standard, it is well to resort to photo- 
graphs, lithographs, or solar prints of the masterpieces of such artists as Bon- 
heur, Corot, da Vinci, Landseer, Millet, Murillo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Reni, 
Re3molds, and Watts. 

6. Incidental Features. 

The character of the picture determines whether or not it should have a 
mat. Some pictures need only a frame in order to give the proper demark- 
ation. In this .case, the frame serves as a sort of window through which the 
scene is viewed. In other pictures, the '^ silent space" of a mat is needed in 
order to prevent a crowded appearance of the various figures or features. 

In general, the mat should be of the same tone as the prevailing dark of 
the picture, and the frame should be of the same tone or a shade darker. A 
plain, simple frame is in better taste than an ornate and attractive one. 

A calendar in the schoolroom is useful and should be kept in some space 
where it is easily visible, but not obtrusively so. 

A vase or two are not out of place in a schoolroom. One, a thing of beauty 
either in gracefulness of contour or delicacy of line or beauty of color, may be 
posed in some appropriate place. Highly colored, ornate and convoluted 
structures are rarely beautiful. A vase for use may be selected with less dis- 
crimination; still it should be selected with its common use in view, and 
should be as graceful and temperate as circumstances will permit. 

The grouping of objects and the arrangement of furniture for economy 
and artistic effect are high arts. All forms of setness should be broken up 
and the appearance of ease and comfort should be intensified 

7. Educational Value. 

The schoolroom should be educative, refining and elevating. If good taste 
and artistic skill are employed, the children will acquire their standards for 
life. But if they are compelled daily to look upon a dingy ceiling, a marred 
wall, a confusion of objects, a cheap picture, a broken window, and a half 
hung door, their ideas become distorted, their tastes vulgarized, and the results 
will manifest themselves in their home life. Also, a tidy, artistic schoolroom 
has a moral value for it inspires and enobles and uplifts all who sit within its 
walls. 
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8. Pictures and Dealers, 

For ungraded schools, a selection of pictures can easily be made from the 
following list. 



Washington 

Sir Galahad 

Holy Grail pictures 

Baby Stuart 

Madonna of the Chair 

Member of the Humane Society 

The Blacksmith 

Escaped Cow 

At the Watering Trough 

The Lion, or King of the Desert 

The Haymaker 



Stuart 

Watte 

Abbey 

Van Dyck 

Raphael 

Landseer 

Fr^re 

Dupre 

Dagnon-Bouveret 

Bonheur 

Adam 

Millet 

Millet 

LeroUe 

Carot 

Thayer 



The Sower 

The Gleaners 

By the Riverside 

Spring 

Caritas 

St. Marks 

Notre Dame 

Durham Cathedral 

Acropolis 

P3rramid and Sphinx 

The Longfellow Pictures 
The following dealers in printe and photographs of various kinds probably 
would be willing to assist teachers in selecting suitable pictures for school 
room decorations. 

A. W. Elson & Co. Boston. / 

The Perry Picture Co. Boston. 

The Prang Educational Co. Boston. 

Horace K. Turner Co. Boston. 

Bigelow and Jordan Boston. 
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CARE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 



OUTSIDE THE SCHOOLROOM 

1. School Grounds. School grounds should be large, dry and well ar- 
ranged; the approach to the yard should be smooth and well graded; the 
areas for play should be level and dry and sufficiently large to allow the ordin- 
ary school sports; the outbuildings should be screened by vines; and the 
waste spaces should be surrendered to shrubs or flowera. A few trees should 
be planted around school grounds, but not in such a manner as to interfere 
with sports or the artistic effect of the school house. A school graden may 
be cultivated, but this should be started only on condition that it is to be 
cared for during vacation. 

A^ew flowers make a school yard attractive, but care as to kind and loca- 
tion should be exercised. 

2. Outbuildings The outbuildings of most rural schools need careful at- 
tention on the part of the school boards, and, if properly cleaned and paint- 
ed, should be so kept through the watchful care of the teacher. 

INSIDE THE SCHOOLROOM. 

1. School room. The school room should be considered the school home 
of the chi^ren; consequently a pride in its appearance and cleanliness should 
be developed. The children should be trained in cleaning their feet before 
entering, in hanging their hats, caps and wraps carefully and on the appointed 
or selected hooks, in keeping their effects properly arranged in their desks, 
and fn keeping the floor free from dirt and litter. These simple school manners 
are an important part of their education. Also there is a moral quality induced 
by creating a respect and care for the common property of the schoolroom, 
and a sense of responsibility for town property should be developed as a trait 
of good citizenship. 

2. School Furniture. The stove should be kept clean and polished; the 
books should be kept properly arranged on their shelves ; the broom and other 
utensils should be kept in place; the chairs and desks should be kept in proper 
position; and all the general effects should be thoughtfully considered and 
cared for. 

3. School Books. The article of public property most commonly used by 
the pupil is the text book. It is apparent that the pupils in the public schools 
of Vermont need considerable training in the use and care of books. But 
before much instruction in this line can be given by teachers, the school board 
should exercise itself in the matter. Two things should be provided; ( ) a 
simple cover for each book in daily use; (b) a loan record book. The school 
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board should provide each teacher with the latter so that a record of the books 
loaned to the pupils and the condition of the books may be kept. For any 
damage done, the child should be required to pay according to the value of 
the book. If a book is lost or seriously damaged to the extent of the loss of 
a leaf from the body of the book, the full value of the book should be required. 
The law gives full power to school boards in this matter, and a wholesome 
application of the law and assessment of fines would be beneficial in many 
instances. In handling books , pupils should observe the following suggestions : 

If a book is new. it should first be opened slowly, partly and in several 
places. 

If it is a heavy book, it should not be left to stand on its edge or to lie 
open inside down. 

A book should never be left in intense heat, in sunlight, in dampness, or 
in any place where damage is liable to occur. 

In using books, the hands should always be clean and dry; the fingers 
should not be wet in order to aid in turning a leaf; the pages should never be 
marked; the comers of the leaves should never be turned down; and the lower 
edges and comers should not be curled or frayed by the pupil leaning against 
the book. 

If permission is given a child to take a book home, the child should exer- 
cise unusual care, should feel his responsibility, and should provide for its 
protection against inclement weather. 
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SCHOOLROOM SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES. 



General Equipments. — Curtaiiis; clock; bookcase; black-board; pointeis; 
erasers; chalk — ^white and colored — ; globe; maps on walls — ^hemispheres, conti- 
nents, United States, Vermont — ; chart; pail; cup; wash-basin; soap; towel; 
comb; broom; teacher's desk; chairs; bell; loan record book; bulletin board 
for program and newspaper items. 

Reading. — Objects whose names are to be taught; colored picture books; 
stencils of objects to be drawn; box of letters; box of words; reading cards; 
scrap book of pictures. 

Arithmetic. — ^Medium sized buttons; toothpicks; blocks; fraction disks; 
cards for rapid mental work; measures of all kinds; appliances for illustrating 
the principles, of mensuration. 

Geography. — Sandboard; thermometer; compass; globe; paper pulp; 
pictures; stencil maps; outline maps; relief maps; wall maps; geographical 
readers. 

Writing. — Spaced paper; copies; pencils; pens; penholders; ink. 

Drawing. — Paper; medium grade pencils; natural objects; rulera; scissors. 

Books. — Dictionary; children's classics; books for reference. 

For Children. — Sewing cards; picture cards; stencils; pegs and peg board; 
colored and plain splints ; paper for cutting and on which to draw; scissors. 

Flag, for staff and for use on special days. 

At the beginning of the school year, the teacher may furnish each pupil 
with a pen-holder and a bottle of ink; at the beginning of each term, a pencil, 
two pens for those using such, paper in sheets to primary pupils as needed, 
to otheis a tablet of paper according to grade, and note books for advanced 
pupils. Additional supplies should be paid for by the pupils. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



REGISTERS. 



The educational statistics of Vennont have thus far been inaccurate and 
unreliable on account of the neglect or ignorance of teachers in keeping correct 
records of enrollment and attendance of pupils. Town clerks frequently 
report more children between the ages of eight and fourteen years enrolled 
in the schools of the town, excluding such as have been enrolled in other towns 
during the school year, than there are children of those ages in town. This 
discrepancy is due chiefly to carelessness on the part of teachers. 

1. Therefore each teacher is enjoined to read carefully the instructions 
to teachers on the inside of the front cover of the register, to keep the enroll- 
ment on the registration page at the back of the register according to instruc- 
tions, and, before returning the register to the clerk of the school board, to 
fill in the proper answers to interrogatories on first page of the register and to 
fill out the proper certificate on the second page. The teacher of the last term 
should fill in the column " For the year" on the first page. 

2. According to law, the clerk should provide each teacher with a list of 
pupils entitled to attend her school. 

3. Before commencing school, a teacher should procure a register from 
the clerk of the school board. 

4. The teacher should write therein, in alphabetical order, bo)^ and girls 
separately, the names of the pupils presenting themselves for enrollment. 
Sucli enrollment need not be made until the second or third week of the term, 
or until all probable pupils are in attendance. 

5. No pupil should be enrolled on the registration page at the back of 
the register who has been enrolled in any other school within the State since 
April 1. This is to avoid duplicate registration. 

6. School membership consists of the time between entering upon and 
finishing any term; however, in case of absence for ten or more continuous 
dajTs during time of enrollment, such absence may be considered non-member- 
ship and indicated by a horizontal line. If not "present at the beginning of 
the term, or leaving school before the term closes, such absence in either case 
should be indicated by a horizontal line. 

7. If a pupil is not present at the opening of the school session, he should 
be marked tardy, except in case of regular tardiness and excuse therefor. 
Circumstances, such as distance, work, or means of conveyance, may neces- 
sitate the regular absence of some pupils at the opening of a session; therefore 
the school session for such should begin at some specified time, as 9.15 or 9.30. 
The same princple should obtain also in regard to pupils regularly dismissed 
before the close of a session. Tardy and dismissal marks are for irregularities. 
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8. At the close of the tenn, after filling out the register in proper form, 
the teacher should return it to the clerk of the school board and obtain a cer- 
tificate as to the correctness of the entries made therein, which certificate 
will serve as a voucher for pay for services. 

9. On finishing teaching in any school, the teacher should leave a full 
and specific record of each child's attainments, the work he has completed, 
and the work he should undertake. In this manner the succeeding teacher 
can more readily organize her classes and put into operation the school room 
work. 

CONTRACT. 

1. A contract for teaching is void unless the teacher obtains a certificate 
or permit before opening school. A certificate or permit granted in another 
state is not valid in Vermont, but it may be the means of obtaining one in 
Vermont without examination. A teacher who neglects proper certification 
cannot collect wages, the school board cannot consistently draw orders for 
payment, and the town loses its share of the public money on school so taught. 

2. A contract for teaching is void unless the teacher, before opening 
ischool, notifies the clerk of the school board of the date and grade of her certi- 
ficate and the natne of the grantor. 

3. A teacher may have, without loss of time or pay, four days for attend- 
ance upon a meeting of the State Teachers' Association, or for attendance 
upon a teachers' institute, or for attendance upon educational meetings. The 
time is not allowed teachers unless actually spent in attendance upon meetings 
specified. Also a teacher is legally allowed to attend, without loss of time or 
pay, a local educational meeting called by the superintendent of education 
or the town superintendent. A teacher is not obliged to teach on a legal holiday, 
viz.: New Years Day, Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Bennington Battle Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 

Day. 

4. Any day legally allowed and taken by a teacher should be indicated 
by writing in the column for the day the name of the day observed or the pur- 
pose for which the day was taken. If school opens on the first Tuesday in 
September, the day previous should be indicated as Labor Day. In case only 
one-half day is taken by the teacher, the fact can be recorded by a note at the 
bottom of the page. 

Each register should show no less than 140 days of school, including those 
legally allowed the teacher. Arbor Day is not a legal holiday, but may be 
observed in accordance with the proclamation of the Governor; the last half- 
day session before Memorial Day should, according to law, be observed with 
appropriate patriotic exercises. 

TRUANCY. 

1. The compulsory attendance age of children is from eight to fifteen 
years. In case of absence of any child of compulsory school age, or of any 
cliild past fifteen years who has become enrolled in school, the teacher is re- 
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quired by law to notify the truant officer concerning said child. In case no 
truant officer has been appointed, the sheriffs and constables are empowered 
to act. No discretion is allowed the teacher in this matter. Notice must be sent, 
and should be sent on the second day of absence. In case a child is sick, the 
teacher should so specify in notice. Discretion of action is with the truant 
officer, and in case of sickness action will be unnecessary. 

2. No child under sixteen years of age, who has not completed the ele- 
mentary school course, can be employed in work connected with railroading, 
mining, quarrying, manufacturing, or in delivering messages for any corpo- 
ration or company, except during vacation and before and after school hours, 
unless he deposits with his employer a certificate from the town superintendent 
to the effect that he is eligible to work. In case a child passed fifteen years 
of age is mentally unable to complete the elementary school course, he may be 
excused from such completion by written permission from the town superin- 
tendent. 

3. Any teacher, school official, or truant officer, neglecting to observe 
the provisions of the law relating to truancy is liable to a fine of not less than 
five dollars and not more than twenty dollars. 

For further information concerning administration of schools and duties of 
teachers, consult the school laws, abstracts from which may be found in this 
manual and in the back of the school register. 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE ONE ROOM 

SCHOOL HOUSE 



By Dr. H. D. Holton, Sec'y State Boaxd of Health, Brattleboro. 

It has been a recognized fact for considerable time that the rural school 
houses are defective in several particulars, especially in ventilation. The 
only means of giving the pupils fresh air is by opening the windows or the door, 
and these are occasionally supplemented by a few cracks. By these means a 
draft is created, unpleasant for the pupil, checking the secretion of the surface 
of the body, thus increasing the work of the internal organs and causing them 
to do what the skin would do otherwise. As a result the poisons remain, 
setting up inflammation of various organs, tonsils, bronchial and intestinal 
glands. If fresh air is not admitted, then the air of the room becomes loaded 
with carbon dioxide and other noxious emanations from the bodies of the pupils, 
resulting in their becoming obliged to use this vitiated air over and over. 
Their vitality is lowered, their blood poisoned, and germs find their mucous 
surfaces a well-prepared field where they may grow and multiply. The mental 
operations are interfered with, tlie child becomes stupid, lessons are not 
learned. Too often this results in reprimand and further mental de- 
pression. Hence the State Board of Health requires that every school room 
shall give to each pupil an area of twenty square feet of floor surface, from 
200 to 300 cubic feet of air space, and sufficient light from wind^^ws to equa 1 
one-fourth of the floor space. Any ventilation adopted should be such as to 
supply thirty cubic feet of pure air per minute for each pupil. How shall this 
be accomplished? 

In rural houses of one room where a furnace is impracticable, the foregoing 
conditions can most economically and satisfactorily be met by the use of the 
" jacketed stove. '' The ordinary wood-burner box stove may be surrounded 
by a casing, or jacket, of galvanized iron, with proper air space of six to nine 
inches between jacket and stove. Fresh air should be conveyed from the out- 
side of building through a tin tube to space under stove. 

The vent or foul air pipe (also of tin) should be set on legs with an opening 
at bottom, 12 inches from floor, and run stiaight up through roof as high as the 
chimney. The stove pipe should enter this at not more than six feet from 
floor, passing up as far as possible before it leaves the verit pipe for chimney. 
There should be a door in the jacket at the rear end of the stove which can be 
opened for pupils to warm their feet. 

A room 28 x 30 x 12 would have 10,080 cubic feet of air. Thirty pupils 
in this room would require at least 900 cubic feet of fresh air per minute. To 
supply this amount of fresh air would require a tube of 24 to 30 inches in diam- 
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eter. In order to properly warm this volume of air in the coldest weather it 
would be best that there should be two of the jacketed stoves, each receiving 
fresh air through a 12 or 15 inch tube. The foul air vent should be of corres- 
ponding size. All of these pipes should be provided with dampers to regulate 
the inlet and outlet of air. 

School directors should not only see to it that their teachers are instructed 
how to use these dampera properly, but should be sure that their instructions 
are carefully followed. 
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ABSTRACT FROM PUBLIC STATUTES. 



TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES AND PERMITS. 
General Provisions. 

Sec. 954. Certificates necessary ; age of candidate. No person shall teach 
a public school without having a certificate or a permit as hereinafter provided ; 
and a contract for teaching shall be void if the teacher does not obtain such 
certificate or permit before opening school. No certificate or permit shall be 
issued to a person not seventeen years of age. 

Sec. 955. Notice by holder of certificate. A teacher holding a certificate 
or permit to teach shall, before school begins, notify the clerk of the board of 
school directors as to the date and grade of such certificate and the name of 
the person granting it, and, upon request, shall submit the same to said clerk's 
inspection. The contract of a teacher neglecting to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be void. 

Certificates for Normal School Graduates. 

Sec. 956. License to teach; duration. A certificate of graduation from 
the lower course of a normal school in this state shall be a license to teach in 
the public schools for five years from the date thereof, and a certificate of 
graduation from the higher course of such normal school shall be a license to 
teach in the public schools for ten years from its date. 

Sec. 957. Same. A graduate from the lower course of a normal school, 
at the fifth annual examination after his graduation, on presenting to the 
board of normal school conmiissioners satisfactory evidence that he has taught 
successfully in the public schools of the state one hundred weeks since his grad- 
uation, may be admitted to an examination for graduation from the higher 
course of study in such school, and, on passing a satisfactory examination 
therein, shall receive a certificate from said board, which shall be a license to 
teach in the public schools for ten years from the date thereof. 

Sec. 958. Graduates of normal schools in other states. A graduate of a 
normal school in another state, approved by the superintendent of education, 
may receive, without examination, from an examiner of teachers, on presen- 
tation of a diploma or certificate of graduation, a certificate of the first grade, 
valid for five years from the date of graduation and subject to the same pro- 
visions as certificates of graduation from a normal school in this state. 

Examination of Teachers. 

Sec. 959. Examiner to hold. An examiner of teachers shall hold public 
oral and written examinations for applicants for certificates at such times and 
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places as shall best accommodate the teachers of the county. Said examiner 
shall keep a record of the name, age and residence of each person examined, 
and the date and grade of each certificate issued. An applicant who fails to 
pass shall not have another examination within three months thereof. 

Sec. 960. Who to hold in absence of examiner. If an examiner is pre- 
vented from attending, he may employ some competent person to conduct the 
examination, and issue certificates upon the examination papers and the report 
of the person who conducted such examination. If an examiner is unable to 
issue certificates seasonably, the superintendent of education shall do so. An 
examiner of teachers who neglects for twelve days to notify an applicant for 
a teacher's certificate of the result of such examination shall not be paid the 
amount due him for conducting the examination upon which the applicant 
was an attendant. 

Sec. 961. Examination papers to be preserved. Exmination papers shall 
be preserved in the office of the examiner at least one year and be subject to 
the inspection of the superintendent of education. 

Certificates of the First Grade. 

Sec. 962. Qualifications of applicant; duration of license. An examiner 
may issue certificates of three grades. A certificate of the first grade shall be 
issued only to one who has taught forty weeks, whose examination papers 
show that the applicant has reached the standard required by the superintend- 
ent of education, who has passed a satisfactory oral examination and has 
given evidence of good moral character and ability to govern. Such certifi- 
cate shall be a license to teach in the public schools for five years from its 
date. 

Sec. 963. To college graduates. A certificate of the first gr^e may be 
issued by an examiner of teachers to a graduate of a college approved by the 
superintendent of education, without examination, upon presentation of a 
diploma or certificate of graduation; and, at the expiration of the certificate 
so issued, if said graduate has taught forty weeks, the examiner may issue a 
second first grade certificate. 

Certificates of the Second Grade. 

Sec. 964. Qualifications of applicant; duration of license. A certificate 
of the second grade shall be issued only to one who has taught twelve weeks, 
who has passed a satisfactory examination in the branches required by law 
to be taught in public schools, whose examination papers show that the ap- 
plicant has reached the standard required by the superintendent of education 
and who has given evidence of good moral character and ability to govern. 
Such certificate shall be a license to teach in the public schools for two years 
from its date. 

Sec. 965. To high school graduates. A certificate of the second grade 
may be issued by an examiner of teachers to a person who presents a certificate 
of graduation from a four years' course in a high school or academy, and who 
also presents a certificate of the completion of an educational course of thirty 
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weeks of daily instruction in the principles and methods of education, such 
course to be pursued in connection with a regular four years' course in a high 
school or academy and to be prescribed by the board or normal school conunis- 
sioners, which, after a satisfactory examination conducted under its direction, 
may grant certificates of completion of such educational course. 

Continuation of First and Second Grade Certificates. 

Sec. 966. How long in force. A certificate of the first grade, or a certi- 
ficate of the second grade issued on examination by an examiner of teachers, 
held by a teacher employed continuously in the same town, shall remain in 
force during such employment. 

Certificates of the Third Grade. 

Sec. 967. Qualifications of applicant ; dtiration of license. A certificate 
of the third grade may be issued by an examiner of teachers, in his discretion, 
for a specified time, not exceeding one year. Such certificate shall be a license 
to teach in the public schools of the county and may be limited to the teaching 
of a particular school. It shall be issued only to one who has passed a satis- 
factory examination in the branches required to be taught in public schools 
and is of good moral character and of ability to govern, and shall be valid in 
a county other than the one in which it is issued after indorsement by the 
examiner of that county. A person who has twice taken a certificate of the 
third grade and has taught at least twenty-four weeks shall not again be eligi- 
ble to receive such a certificate. 

Sec. 968. Private examinations for. An examiner may, in his discretion, 
give private examinations and grant certificates of the third grade, to be valid 
until the next public examination. A fee not to exceed one dollar shall be 
paid by the applicant for such examination. 

Special Certificates. 

Sec. 969. Qualifications of applicant; duration of license. A special cer- 
tificate may be issued by an examiner of teachers, on the approval of the 
superintendent of education and without examination, to a teacher of success- 
ful experience in teaching and previous certification in the first or second grade, 
or of special training for teaching. Such special certificate shall be a license to 
teach special high school subjects, music, drawing, physical culture or the 
industrial arts and sciences, in the public schools. Such certificate shall be 
valid for five years, or for two years, according to the grade of the certificate pre- 
viously held by the applicant; and, in case of special training, the grade of 
such certificate shall be determined by said superintendent and examiner . 

Sec. 970. Third grade ; regulations. A special third grade certificate 
may be issued by an examiner of teachers, on the approval of the superin- 
tendent of education without examination, to a person who has 
held a first or second grade certificate, or its equivalent in another 
state, and presents evidence of recent and successful teaching. Such 
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certificate shall be valid only in the town specified therein and shall be a license 
to teach in the public schools until the next public examination or for one year 
from its date. A second special third grade certificate shall not be issued, 
until the applicant has received another first or second grade certificate issued 
on examination. 

Unlimited Certificates. 

Sec. 971. Qualifications of applicant; duration of license. A certificate 
which shall be valid until revoked by the officers granting the same may be 
issued by the concurrent action of the superintendent of education and the 
examiner of teachers in the county where the teacher last taught, to a person 
who has taught in the public schools five hundred weeks, or to a person who 
is a graduate of an approved college and who has devoted at least eight years 
to teaching in or superintending public schools in this state, or to a person 
who has taught in the public schools of this state for two hundred weeks and 
has held certificates of the first grade for ten years or certificates of the first 
and second grade for twelve years or certificates of the second or third grade, 
or their equivalents, for fourteen years, provided that in no case shall special 
certificates be included. • 

Sec. 972. To normal school graduates. A graduate of a normal school 
holding a ten years' certificate or two five years' certificates, who has taught 
successfully two hundred weeks under the same, may, after the expiration 
thereof, by the concurrent action of the superintendent of education and the 
examiner of teachers of the county where such graduate last taught, be granted, 
without examination, a certificate, which shall be a license to teach in the pub- 
lic schools until the same is revoked. 

Primary and Kindergarten Certificates. 

Sec. 973. Qualifications of applicant; duration of license. An examiner 
may issue, without examination, a certificate to a person who has taught 
successfully in primary grades for three hundred weeks, or to a graduate of a 
recognized kindergarten training school, which shall be a license to teach in 
primary grades or kindergarten schools for five years from its date. 

Permits. 

Sec. 974. How issued. A town superintendent may hold examinations 
for permits to teach in particular schools for a term not exceeding fourteen 
weeks, and, in case of a successful examination, shall forthwith transmit to the 
examiner of the county the name, age and residence of such successful appli- 
cant, together with the percentages attained in such examination and the 
examination papers. Said examiner may, in his discretion, issue a permit on 
such examination and shall keep a record thereof. 

Sec. 975. Re-issue. Said examiner may, in his discretion, re-issue per- 
mits to teach in the public schools of a town for a term not exceeding fourteen 
weeks, on written application by the town superintendent, stating the reasons 
for such re-issue. 
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Sec. 976. How dated; number limited. Such permits shall date from the 
day of the examination, or, in case of re-issue, from the date of the application 
of the town superintendent. Not more than five terms of school in a school 
year shall be taught under permits in a town. 

Revocation of Certificates and Permits. 

Sec. 977. Who may revoke. The officer or board issuing a certificate or 
permit may, when, in his or its judgment, a teacher proves incompetent or 
otherwise unfit to teach in a public school, revoke the same. Written notice of 
such revocation shall be given to the teacher and to one of the board of school 
directors or trustees. 

CHAPTER 46. 

INSTRUCTION FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 

Maintenance of Schools. 

Sec. 1003. Ntunber of weeks required; studies. A town shall maintain 
for at least twenty-eight weeks in a year a sufficient number of schools for the 
instruction of children who may legally attend the public schools therein, 
and such schools shall be kept by teachers of competent ability and of good 
morals. Pupils shall be instructed in good behavior, reading, writing, spelling, 
English grammar, geography, arithmetic, free hand drawing, the history and 
constitution of the United States, and in elementary physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the hu- 
man system, and shall receive special instruction in the geography, history, 
constitution and principles of the government of Vermont. 

Sec. 1004. Special Instruction. The board of school directors may pro- 
vide for daily instruction in vocal music, physical culture drawing and the 
industrial arts and sciences, by a regular teacher or teachers; and a town may 
instruct its directors to provide for such instruction by a teacher or teachers 
employed for such purpose. ^ 

Sec. 1005. Commemorative exercises. The last half day's session of the 
public schools before Memorial Day shall be devoted to exercises conmiemora- 
tive of the history of the nation during the war of the rebellion, and to patriotic 
instruction in the principles of liberty and the equal rights of man. 

Location of Schools and Conveyance and Board of Pupils. 

Sec. 1006. School directors' duties as to. Schools shall be located in 
such places and held at such times as, in the judgment of the board of school 
directors, will best subserve the interests of education and give the pupils 
of the town equal advantages so far as practicable. Said board may, in its 
discretion, provide conveyance for pupils to and from school at the expense of 
the town from such points as it designates, or may pay a reasonable sum for 
the board of such pupils while in attendance upon school. 
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Sec. 1007. Appeal from action of directors. An interested person may 
appeal from the action of the board of school directors to the examiner of 
teachers of the county in which said directors reside, as to the conveyance of 
pupils, the designation of a particular school for a pupil to attend or insuf- 
ficient school accommodations. Such appeal shall be taken by a petition 
signed by five tax-payers of the town. 

Sec. 1008. Hearing on appeal. On notice of such appeal, the examiner 
shall appoint a time and place of hearing thereon in the town where such ap- 
peal originated. Such appeal shall be heard by said examiner and two other 
persons, one of whom shall be selected by the appellant and the other by the 
board of school directors; or, if either party fails to select a referee, said exam- 
ner shall act alone. A decision shall be rendered in writing to the board of 
school directors, and said board shall act as directed therein. 

Kindergartens. 

Sec. 1009. Establishment. The board of school directors may establish 
and maintain kindergartens into which children under five years of age may 
be received. Such kindergartens as conform to the laws governing public 
schools shall be considered public schools. 

Evening Schools. 

Sec. ioio. Establishment; studies. A town may establish and maintain 
evening schools which shall be conducted as day schools except as herein pro- 
vided. A session of an evening school may be treated as a half day's session 
of a public school. A person desirous of learning to speak and read the 
English language, or of pursuing the studies required to be taught in public 
schools, or of studying commercial subjects, may be admitted as a pupil in an 
evening school upon such terms as the board of school directors prescribes. 

Non-Resident Pupils. 

Sec. 1 01 1. Instruction of. The board of school directors may receive 
into the schools under its charge non-resident pupils in the same manner and 
under such fjerms and restrictions as it deems best; and money received for the 
instruction of such pupils shall be paid into the school fund of the town. 

Sec. I0I2. Same. A child residing in the vicinity of a school in an adjoin- 
ing town, who can be better accommodated in such school, may demand the 
privileges of the same. The tuition charged shall be paid from the school 
money of the town in which said pupil is a resident; and the tuition paid shall 
not be greater than the cost per pupil per week for the maintenance of such 
school, provided that the same does not exceed one dollar per week. 

Elementary Schools. 

Sec. 1013. Definition. A school performing the work prescribed in a nine 
years' course of study, or part thereof, prepared by the superintendent of 
education for ungraded schools, shall be considered an elementary school. 
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Sec. 1 014. Appropriation for transportation and board of pupils in attend- 
ance upon. Twenty thousand dollars is hereby set aside in the state treasury 
for the purpose of aiding towns. which have furnished, during the preceding 
school year, transportation and board for their resident pupils in attendance 
upon the elementary schools. A board of di\4sion which shall consist of the 
governor, state treasurer and sui>erintendent of ehducation shall annually, 
on or before the first day of July, apportion such amount among the several 
towns which have furnished such transportation and board and which have 
raised by taxation and expended fifty per cent on their respective grand lists 
for school purposes, excluding interest on the United States' deposit fund, 
the state school tax and money for new school houses, in the following ratio: 
to towns having raised and expended fifty per cent or more, one share per 
dollar expended for transportaton and board; to towns having raided and 
expended sixty per cent or more, one and one-half shares; and to towns having 
raised and expended seventy per cent or more, two shares. Upon the comple- 
tion of the apportionment, said board shall forthwith transmit the same to 
the state treasurer, who shall annually, on or before the tenth day of July, 
pay the several towns according to the portion assigned by said board. 

Sec. 1 01 5. Returns by board of school directors. The board of school 
directors shall annually, on or before the second Tuesday of April, furnish the 
town clerk, on a blank to be furnished said board by the superintendent of 
education, a sworn statement of the actual expenditure by said board for 
transportation and board of resident pupils in attendance upon the elementary 
schools, and the town clerk shall annually, on or beofre the first day of June, 
upon a blank to be furnished him by said superintendent, certify to said super- 
intendent the sum expended by said board for transportation and board of 
resident pupils, and the per cent actually raised and expended for school pur- 
poses, excluding interest on the United Stated' deposit fund, state school tax 
and money expended for new school buildings. No town shall be entitled to 
any portion of the sum hereinbefore set aside unless such certificate is made 
as herein required. 

CHAPTER 47. 

INSTRUCTION FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 

High Schools and Academies. 

Sec. 1 016. Definitions. For the purpose of this chapter, a high school 
shall be a school of any one of the following classes : first class, a school of four 
years course or courses; second class, a school of three years course or courses; 
third class, a school of two years course or courses; fourth class, a school of one 
year course or courses. The course or courses of instruction in each school in 
any one of the four classes shall begin immediately at the completion of an 
elementary course of nine years. Each school shall be considered a single 
school, in and for which a single register shall be kept and returned according 
to law. and each shall be maintained at least thirtv-three weeks in the school 
year and shall be taught by a teacher or teachers of competent ability, of good 
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morals and legal certification; and, in each, instruction shall be given in Eng- 
lish language and literature, higher mathematics, history, natural science and, 
in schools of the first and second class, ancient and modern languages; and 
instruction may be given in political, social, moral and industrial sciences, 
commercial subjects, ancient and modern languages, music and physical cul- 
ture, and in the fine and mechanical arts. The course or courses and subjects 
of study for each school shall be prescribed by the superintendent of education 
and each school shall conform thereto. An educational institution legally 
incorporated and providing instruction equivalent to that of a high school of 
any class shall be an academy. 

Maintenance of High Schools. 

Sec. 1 017. Towns to maintain, etc. A town shall maintain a high school 
or furnish higher instruction for its advanced pupils as follows: the board of 
school directors shall, at an expense not to exceed eight dollars a term or twenty- 
four dollars a year for each pupil, unless the board of school directors is author- 
ized by vote of the town to pay higher tuition, provide and arrange for the 
instruction of advanced pupils in a high school of an incorporated district or 
an academy within the town, or in the high schools or academies of other 
towns within or without the state. If a town does not maintain a high school 
of the first class, the board of school directors shall provide and arrange for 
the instruction of the advanced pupils of the town for the remaining years 
necessary to complete the course or courses of study in a high school of the 
first class in a high school of an incorporated district or academy within the 
town, or in the high schools or academies of other towns within or without the 
state. 

Qualifications of Pupils. 

Sec. 1018. Examination. Whenever a pupil demands the pajrment of 
his tuition in a high school or academy of another town or district as provided 
by this chapter, the superintendent of the town or district in which said pupil 
resides shall hold an examination, as provided in the following section, for 
determining his qualifications for entrance into such school. 

Sec. 1019. Examination papers. Said superintendent shall procure 
papers for such examination from the superintendent of education, conduct 
the examination and forward the results thereof to the examiner of teachers 
of the county wherein said pupil resides, and, by and with his advice, deter- 
mine the qualifications of said pupil. 

Sec. 1020. Liability of town for tuition. A town shall not be required 
to pay the tuition of any pupil under the provisions of this chapter until said 
pupil is found qualified to enter such school by the town superintendent and 
the examiner of teachers as provided in the preceding section. The provi- 
sions of this and the two preceding sections shall not apply to pupils in 
such schools prior to April first nineteen hundred and seven. 
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Standard of High Schools and Academies. 

Sec. 1 02 1. Superintendent to determine; appeal to. The superintendent 
of education shall, on request, determine and establish the standard of any 
high school or academy. An interested person may appeal to said superin- 
tendent, whose decision shall be final, from the action of the board of school 
directors in regard to the high school or academy designated for attendance 
or the tuition to be paid for advanced instruction. No person shall be de- 
prived of such instruction by reason of age. 

Duties of Town Clerk. 

Sec. 1022. Statistics. The town clerk, in case pupils are provided with 
higher instruction under this chapter, shall annually, on or before the first day 
of June, furnish the superintendent of education, on a blank to be supplied by 
him, a certified statement of the name, age and attendance of each pupil, the 
school attended, the amount of tuition paid for each pupil for the school year 
ending March thirty-first preceding, and the aggregate amount so expended, 
not exceeding twenty-four dollars per pupil per school year. Said superinten- 
dent shall forthwith transmit such statement to the state treasurer. 

Appropriation. 

Sec. 1023. Disbursement of. The state treasurer shall annually, on or 
before the tenth day of July, pay to the several towns which have paid tuition 
for higher instruction according to the provisions of this chapter sums as 
follows, according to and based on tuitions not exceeding twenty-four dollars 
per pupil per school year: to towns having raised and expended for current 
school expenses during the preceding school year, excluding interest on the 
United States deposit fund, state school tax, and expenditures for new build- 
ings, forty per cent or more of their grand lists, a sum equal to one-fourth of 
amount expended for tuitions; to towns having raised and expended fifty per 
cent or more of their grand lists, a sum equal to one-half the amount so ex- 
pended; to towns having raised and expended sixty per cent or more, a sum 
equal to three-fourths of the amount so expended; and to towns having raised 
and expended seventy per cent or more, a sum equal to the amount so ex- 
pended. 

CHAPTER 48 

SCHOOL YEAR AND TIME ALLOWED TEACHERS. 

Sec. 1024. School year. The school year shall commence the first day 
of April and end the last day of March following.' In the absence of express 
contract, a session of three hours in the forenoon and three in the afternoon 
shall constitute a school day; five days, a school week; and four weeks, a 
school month. 
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Sec. 1025. Time allowed teachers. The time not exceeding four days 
actually spent by a teacher in attendance upon a meeting of the state teachers 
association, or upon a teachers institute, and the time actually spent by a 
teacher in attendance upon an educational meeting held by the superintendent 
of education or town superintendent in the town where such person teaches, 
during the time such teacher is engaged, shall, in determining the compensa- 
tion of the teacher and the number of weeks of school, be accounted the same 
as if spent in teaching. 

Sec. 1026. Holidays. A teacher in a public school shall not be required 
to teach on a legal holiday; and, in determining the number of weeks taught 
by said teacher, no deduction shall be made from his time or compensation 
because of his absence on such days. 

CHAPTER 49 

SCHOOL AGE AND ATTENDANCE. 

Legal Pupils. 

Sec. 1027. Definition. The term "legal pupir* shall include persons 
between the ages of five and eighteen years, but no person shall be deprived 
of public school advantages on account of age. No child under five 
years of age shall be received into a public school, except a kindergarten; 
and a child attaining the age of five years after the beginning of 
the fall term of a school year shall not be received into a public 
school, except a kindergarten, until the beginning of the fall term of the 
following year, unless said child has the written permission of the town super- 
intendent. 

Truant Officers. 

Sec. 1028. Appointment. The board of school directors shall annually 
appoint one or more truant officers and report such appointments to the town 
clerk for record on or before the first day of April. On failure to appoint said 
truant officers, the sheriff, deputy sheriffs, constables and police officers shall 
act as truant officers. 

Attendance. 

Sec. 1029. Requirements as to. A person having the control of a child 
between the ages of eight and fifteen years shall, unless such child is mentally 
or physically unable to so attend, or has already acquired the branches re- 
quired to be taught in public schools, or is otherwise being furnished with the 
same education, cause such child to attend a public school continuously at 
least twenty-eight weeks in a year, and, if the school in which such child is a 
pupil is held for more than twenty-eight weeks, shall cause such child to con- 
tinue in school, unless excused in writing by the board of school directors. 

Sec. 1030. Same. If a person having the control of a child under eight 
or over fifteen years allows such child to be enrolled as a pupil in a public 
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school or in a school in which his tuition is paid at the public expense, he shall 
cause such child to attend such school continuously during the term for which 
he is enrolled, unless he is mentally or physically unable to continue, or is ex- 
cused in writing by the board of school directors. 

Sec. 1 03 1. Clerk to furnish list of pupils. The clerk of the board of school 
directors shall, on or before the first day of each term, provide the teacher of 
each school with a list containing the names and ages of all children required 
to attend such school during the ensuing term. 

Sec. 1032. Non-attendance; truant officer to be notified. In case a child 
between the ages of eight and fifteen years fails to enter such school at the 
beginning thereof., or, being enrolled, fails to attend the same, or in case a 
child over fifteen years becomes enrolled in a public school and fails to 
attend, the teacher shall forthwith notify the truant officer. 

Duties of Truant Officer. 

Sec. 1033. Non-attendance, to inquire as to, efc. Said truant officer shall, 
upon such notice or upon request in writing by a citizen of the town, forthwith 
inquire into the cause of such child's non-attendance; and, if he finds that such 
child is required to attend school, he shall take him to school, place him in 
charge of the teacher thereof and notify the person having him under his 
control of the provisions of law relating to school attendance; and a truant 
officer may stop a child between the ages of eight and fifteen years, wherever 
found, and take him to the school, public or private, which he should attend. 

Sec. 1034. Complaints, to be made when. If a truant officer, or an officer 
authorized to make arrests under this chapter, has reason to believe that a 
person having control of a child has violated the provisions of this chapter, he 
shall forthwith enter a complaint to the town grand juror of the town in which 
said person resides, or to the state's attorney of the county, who shall prose- 
cute said person. 

Sec. 1035. Overseer of the poor to be notified. If a person having the 
control' of a child of school age notifies the truant officer that he is unable to 
provide such child with suitable clothing for school attendance, or if, upon 
inquiry into such child's non-attendance, said truant officer is satisfied that he 
is not properly clothed and that said person is unable to provide suitable cloth- 
ing for him, he shall notify the overseer of the poor, who shall at once provide 
necessary clothing for such child. 

Sec. 1036. Arrests made, when; notice. A truant officer, school director, 
or an officer authorized to make arrests in the town, may, and upon the written 
application of three voters in the town shall, arrest a child who, under the 
provisions of this chapter, is required to attend school and who is an habitual 
truant, and shall take him to the school in such town, place him in charge of 
the teacher thereof and give notice in writing to the person having such child 
under his control, requiring him to cause such child to attend school regularly. 

Sec. 1037. Complaints for non-attendance after notice. Upon such notice, 
if the person having control of such child fails, without reason, to cause him 
to attend school regularly for the remainder of the term for which the arrest 
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was made, the officer making the arrest shall make complaint, and said per- 
son shall be fined as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 1038. Authority over non-resident pupils. A truant officer of the 
town in which a non-resident pupil is in attendance upon school shall have 
the same authority and jiu*isdiction over such non-resident pupil as in the case 
of resident pupils. ' 

Sec. 1039. Compensation. A person acting as truant officer shall receive 
two dollars per day for time actually spent, unless otherwise provided, the 
same to be paid by the town or incorporated school district. 

Complaints. 

Sec. 1040. Form of. The complaint shall be sufficient if it states that 
the parent, master or guardian neglects to send his child, apprentice or ward 
(naming him) to school as required by law. 

Penalties. 

Sec. 1 04 1. Truancy and disobedience. A child enrolled in the public 
schools who is guilty of wilful and continued disobedience to school rules and 
regulations or laws, or whose conduct is pernicious and injurious to the school, 
or who is an habitual truant, may be sentenced to the Vermont industrial 
school for a period of not less than twenty-eight weeks. 

Sec. 1042. Neglect of duty by officers. A truant or other officer authorized 
to make arrests in the town, or an overseer of the poor, who refuses or neglects 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter, shall be fined not more than one 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 1043. Generally; jurisdiction of courts. A person violating a pro- 
vision of this chapter shall, unless otherwise provided, be fined not more than 
twenty-five dollars nor less than five dollars, which shall be paid to tlie town. 
Justices of the peace and municipal courts shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the county court of oJEfenses arising under this chapter. 

CHAPTER 50 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR. 

Sec. 1044. Employment of children under sizten years of age. A child 
under sixteen years of age who has not completed the course of study ol 
nine years prepared for the elementary schools by the superintendent of educa- 
tion shall not, unless excused in writing by the town superintendent of schools, 
be employed in work connected with railroading, mining, manufacturing or 
quarrying, or be employed in delivering messages by a corporation or com- 
pany, except during vacation and before and after school, unless said child 
deposits with his employer a certificate from said superintendent to the effect 
that he is eligible to employment in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter; and no child under sixteen years of age shall be employed after 
eight o'clock at night in any of the occupations or industries herein enumer- 
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ated. In case said child has been in attendance upon a private or parochial 
school, said superintendent is emplowered to examine said child for the purpose 
of determining his eligibility to employment in accordance with this section. 

Sec. 1045. Town superintendents; duties. A town superintendent, may 
inquire of the owner or superintendent of a mill, factory, quarry, work shop 
or railroad office, shop or yards, as to the emplo3rment of children therein, 
may call for the production of the certificates deposited with such owner or 
superintendent, and satisfy himself that the requirements of law have been 
complied with. 

Sec. 1046. Employment of children imder twelve years of age. No child 
under the age of twelve years shall be employed by or permitted to work for 
any railroad company, or in any mill, factory, quarry or work shop, or in 
delivering messages for a corporation or company. 

Sec. 1047. General prohibition. No person having a child under his 
control shall allow him to be employed contrary to the pro^'^8ions of this chap- 
ter. 

Sec. 1048. Penalty. A person who violates a provision of this chapter 
shall be fined 'fifty dollars. 

Sec. 1049. Jurisdiction. County and municipal courts and justices shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction of offenses under this chapter, and truant officers 
and all informing officers are authorized to make complaints for violations of 
the same. 

Sec. 1050. Complaints. A complaint for a violation of the third preced- 
ing section shall be sufficient if it states that the person having a child under his 
control neglects to send said child (naming him) to school as required by law. 

CHAPTER 51 

REGISTERS AlfD RETURNS 

Sec. 1 051. Superintendent of education to prescribe blank forms. The 
superintendent of education shall prescribe blank forms for a school register 
for keeping a record of the daily attendance of pupils, and containing printed 
interrogatories for procuring the statistical information required to be given 
by teachers and school officers, and for procuring such other information as 
he deems desirable 

Sec. 1052. Town clerk to be supplied with. Said superintendent shall 
annually, in the month of February, transmit to the town clerks a sufficient 
number of registers to supply the schools in their respective towns, who shall 
receipt therefor. 

Sec. 1053.' Teachers to procure and keep. A teacher before commencing 
school shall procure a register from the clerk of the board of school directors, 
keep therein, in the prescribed form, a record of the daily attendance of each 
pupil, enter therein correct answers to the interrogatories addressed to the 
teachers, and return such register to said clerk, at the end of each term, the 
final return to be on or before the first day of April. 
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Sec. 1054. Clerk to examine. Said clerk shall examine the register; and, 
if it is filled out and properly certified to by the teacher, he shall give a certifi- 
cate to that effect; and the teacher shall not be entitled to compensation ex- 
cept on presentation of such certificate. 

Sec. 1055. Clerk to answer interrogatories and file. Said clerk, upon the 
final return to him of the register, shall eijiter therein correct answers to the 
interrogatories to be answered by him, the name of the teacher of the school 
during the year for which such register was kept, the date and character of 
such teacher's certificate, and certify to the correctness of such entry; and 
said clerk shall file the register so completed in the office of the town clerk 
on or before the second Tuesday of April. 

Penalities. 

Sec. 1056. False certificate or answers; penalty. A clerk of a board of 
school directors who knowingly makes a false certificate as to the date or char- 
acter of a teacher's certificate or who knowingly makes false answers to the 
interrogatories contained in the school register shall forfeit to the town one 
hundred dollars, to be recovered in an action on this statute. , 

Returns. 

Sec. 1057. Town clerk to make. The town clerk shall annually, in the 
month of April, or at such time as the superintendent of education directs, 
make out and return to him such satistics as he requires, upon blanks furnished 
by said superintendent, who shall receipt therefor. 

Sec. 1058. Principals to make. The trustees of incorporated schools 
shall cause their principals to return to the superintendent of education, on 
or before the first day of April, annually, answers to the statistical inquiries 
addressed to them by said superintendent. 

Fees. 

Sec. 1059. Allowed to town clerk. For services rendered as required 
by this chapter, a town clerk shall receive from the town treasurer three cents 
for each legal pupil in the town; but such compensation shall not be more than 
twenty dollars nor less than three dollars. 



CHAPTER 52. 

Legal Schools. 

Sec. 1097. Definition. A legal school for the purposes of this chapter 
shall be one which, during the preceding school year, has been maintained for 
at least twenty-eight weeks, during which time the daily average attendance 
of {Aipils has been not less than six, and which has been taught by a duly 
qualified teacher whose register has been kept and returned as required by law. 
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CHAPTER 53 
TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

Sec. 1 105. Towns to furnish. The board of school directors shall pro- 
vide and furnish, at the expense of the town, all appliances, supplies and text- 
books used in the studies enumerated in section one thousand and three, and 
may provide and furnish text books used in the studies enumerated in section 
one thousand and sixteen, to be paid for by order of said board. 

Sec. 1 1 06. Regulations. Said board shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems proper for the care and custody of appliances, supplies and 
text-books purchased, and shall loan appliances and text-books free of charge 
to resident pupils, and may sell such text-books at cost to persons having the 
control of pupils. 

Sec. 1 107. Damages to. When a pupil looses, destroys or unnecessarily 
injures a book or appliance loaned to him, he, or the person having him under 
control, shall pay such loss or damage to the satisfaction of the board of school 
directors within a reasonable time after written notice from it; otherwise said 
board shall report such loss or damage to the selectmen of the town, or the 
proper officers of the incorporated school district, who shall include in the 
next town or district tax of said person the value of such book or appliance. 
For neglect to comply with the provisions of this section, the board of school 
directors shall be liable for such loss or damage in an action of general assump- 
sit in the name of such town or incorporated school district. 

Sec. 1 108. Selection of. The board of school directors and the town 
superintendent shall select the text-books to be used in the public schools. 

Sec. 1 109. Penalty. The superintendent of education, an examiner of 
teachers, a town superintendent, a teacher in a public school, or any other 
person officially connected with the direction of such school, shall not, directly 
or indirectly, receive any gratuity or compensation for recommending or pro- 
curing the adoption of a school book, the purchase of school apparatus, fur- 
niture or other supplies to be used in a public school. A person violating a 
provision of this section shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars nor less 
than twenty-five dollars. 
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A MINIMUM PROGRAM OF STUDIES BY 
YEARS AND BY COURSES. 



For High 


Schools 


AND Academies. 




Classical Course. 




Latin Course. 




First Year. 




First Year. 




Enghsh 
Algebra 

Ancient History 
Latin 


3 
5 
5 
5 


English 
Algebra 

Ancient History 
Latin 


3 
5 
5 
5 


Second Year 


• 


Second Year 




English 

Geometry 

Latin 


3 
5 
5 


English 

Geometry 

Latin 


3 
3 
5 


Greek 


5 


One of the following 
Modern Language 
Med. anrf Mod. History 
Conmiercial Anthmetic and 


5 
5 






Botany 


5 


Third Year 




Third Year. 




English 
Latin 


3 
5 


English 
Latin 


3 
5 


Greek 

Modem Language. 


5 
5 


Two of the following 
Modern Language 
Physics 

Adv. Alegbra and Solid 
Geometry 


5 
5 

5 


Fourth Year 




Fourth Year. 




English 
TAtin 


3 
5 


English 
Latin 


3 
5 


Greek 


5 


Review Mathematics 


3 


Modern Language 
Review Mathematics 


5 
3 


Two of the following 
Modem Language 
2d Modern Language 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Teachers' Course 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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ENGLISH COURSE 



COMMERCIAL COURSE 



First Year. 




First Year. 




English 


3 


Engh'sh 


3 


Algebra 


5 


Algebra 


5 


Ancient History 


5 


Ancient History 


O 


Physical Geography and 




Conuuercial Geography and 




Adv. Physiology or 




Correspondence 


5 


Botany 


5 






Second Year. 




Second Year 




English 


3 


English 


3 


Geometry 


5 


Geometry 


5 


Two of the following 




Bookkeeping and Commer- 




Med. and Mod. History 


5 


cial Arithmetic 


5 


Modern Language 


5 


One of the following 




Com. Anth. and Botany 


5 


• Med. and Mod. History 


5 






Modem Language 


5 


Third Year 




Third Year. 




English 


3 


English 


3 


Modem Language 


5 


Stenography & Tjrpewriting 


5 


Two of the following 




Eng. History and Commer- 




Physics 


5 


cial Law 


5 


English History and 




One of the following 




Commercial Law 


5 


Physics 


5 


Adv. Algebra and 




Modern Language 


5 


Solid Geoirietry 


5 


Adv. Algebra and Solid 








Geometry 


5 


Fourth Year 




Fourth Year. 




English 


3 






Modem Language 


5 


English 


3 


Two of the following 




Adv. Stenography and Type- 




Am. History and Civics 


5 


writing 


5 


Chemistry 


5 


Am. History and Civics 


5 


Astronomy and Geology 


5 


One of the following 




Teachers' Course ^ 


5 


Chemistry 


5 






Astronomy and Geology 


5 






Modern Language 


5 



> 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES OF VERMONT. 



High Schools. 



Barre 

Barton 

Barton Landing 

Bellows Falls 

Bennington 

Bethel 

Bradford 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Bridport 

Bristol 

Brookfield 

Burlington 

Cambridge 

Canaan 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Corinth 

Danville 

Enosburg Falls 

Essex Junction 

Fairfax 

Fair Haven 

Franklin 

Groton 

Hardwick 



Highgate 

Hinesburg 

Hyde Park 

Irasburg 

Island Pond 

Jeffersonville 

Johnson 

Ludlow 

Lyndon 

Middlebury 

Middletown Spa 

Milton 

Montpelier 

Morrisville 

Newbury 

New Haven 

Newport 

North Bennington 

Northfield 

North Troy 

Orwell 

Pittsford 

Poultney 

Proctor 

Putney 

Randolph 



Richford 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rutland 

St. Albans 

Shelbume 

Shoreham 

South Royalton 

Springfield 

Stowe 

Swanton 

Underhill 

Vergennes 

Waitefield 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Wells River 

West Rutland 

White River Junction 

Wilmington 

Windsor 

Winooski 
Woodstock 



Academies. 



Barre 

Bakersfield 
Derby 
Grand Isle 
Lyndon Center 
Manchester 
Montpelier 
No. Craftsbury 
Peacham 



Goddard Seminary 

Brigham Academy 

Derby Academy 

Grand Isle High School 

Ljrndon Institute 

Burr and Burton Seminary 

Montpelier Seminary 

Craftsbury Academy 

Caledonia County Grammar School 
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Poultney 
St. Albans 
St. Johnsbury 
SaxtoDs River 
South Hero 
Thetford 
Towqsend 
West Brattleboro 



Troy Conference Academy 
Jordan Hall 
St. Johnsbury Academy 
Vermont Academy 
Maple Lawn Academy 
Thetford Academy 
Leland and Gray Seminary 
Brattleboro Academy 



Castleton 



Normal Schools 
Johnson 



Randolph Center 



Burlington 

Middlebury 

Northfield 



Colleges 



University of Vermont 
Middlebury College 
Norwich University 
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EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 





MAINE. 






School World 


Framington 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Monthly 


$ .50 


American G3mnTiaflia 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$1.50 


Ainerican Physical Education Review. Boston. 


Quarterly. 


$1.50 


American Pnmary Teacher. 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Education. 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$3.00 


Germania. (German). 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Journal of Education. 


Boston. 


Weekly. 


$2.50 


Popular Educator. 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Pnmary Education: 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


School Physiology Journal. 


Boston. 


Monthly. 


.50 


Kindergarten Review. 


Springfield. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Pedagogical Seminary. 


Worcester. 


Quarterly. 


$5.00 


School Arts Book. 


Worcester. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Monthly. , 


$1.00 


Connecticut School Journal. 


Meriden. 
NEW YORK. 


Weekly. 


$1.00 


• 

American Education. 


Albany. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Teacher. 


Brooklyn. 


Monthly. 


.50 


Educator. 


Buffalo. 


Monthly. 


.75 


Normal Instructor. 


Dansville. 


Monthly. 


.75 


Teachers' Gazette. 


Milford. 


Monthly. 


.50 


Educational Foundations. 


New York. 


Monthly. 


$1.25 


Educational Review. 


New York. 


Montlily. 


$3.00 


New Education. 


New York. 


Monthly. 


41.00 


Pemuan's Art Journal. 


New York. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Practical Teaqher. 


New York. 


Monthly. 


.30 


School Journal. 


New York. 


Weekly. 


$2.50 


Teachers' Magazine 


New York. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Teachers' Worid 


Dansville 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Educational Gazette. 


Rochester 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Deaf Mutes' Register. 


Rome. 


Weekly. 


$1.00 
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Journal of Pedagogj-. 


S3Tacuse. 


Quarterly. 


$1.50 


School Bulletin and New York State 


t 






Educational Journal. 


Syracuse. 


Monthly. 


$1.00 


Our Times. 


Xew York. 


Weekly. 


$1.25 


Pnmarv Plans. 


Dansville. 




$1.00 



[ 
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SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS. 



Boston address, 
172 Tremont St. 
93 Summer St. 
19 Milk St. 
120 Boylston St. 
93 Federal St. 



New York address 



131 Kingston St. 



120 Boylston St. 



218 Tremont St. 



43 Tremont St. 



50 Bromfield St. 



250 Devonshire St. 



29 Beacon St. 



53 Devonshire St. 



250 Devonshire St. 



Allyn and Bacon. 



American Book Co. 

Wasliington Square. 
American Humane Educational Societv. 



Appleton & Co., D. 
Babb & Co., E. E. 



436 Fifth Ave, 



Baker & Taylor Co. 

33-37 East 17th St. 
Bardeen, C. W. 
406 South Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Barnes & Co. A. S. 

11-15 East 24th St. 
Boston School Supply Co. 

Butler, Sheldon & Co. 

78 Fifth Ave. 
Bradley & Co., Milton 
49 Willow St., Springfield, Mass. 11 East 16th St. 
Century Co. The 

33 East 17th St. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

133-137 East 16th St. 
Dutton & Co., E. P. 

31 Wost 23d St. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

18 East 17th St. 
Flanagan & Co., A. 

15 East 24th St. 
Funk & Wagnalls 

30 Lafayette Place. 
Ginn & Co. 

70 Fifth Ave. 
Globe Publishing Co. 

Fifth Ave. & 18th St. 
Hammett & Co., J. L. 

27 East 21st St. 
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120 Boylston St. 
120 Boylston St. 



128 Tremont St. 



4 Park St. 



120 Boylston St., 
254 Washington St. 
120 Boylston St. 



93 Federal St. 



120 Boylston St. 
120 Boylston St. 



120 Boylston St. 



120 Boylston St. 
387 Washington St. 



221 Columbus Ave. 



76 Summer St. 



Harper & Brothers 

( Franklin Square 

Heath & Co., D. C. 

93 Fifth Ave. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge 

31-35 West 15th St. 
Holt & Co., Henry 

29 West 23d St. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

85 Fifth Ave. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 

61 East Ninth St. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 

Washington Square 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

93 Fifth Ave. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

Macmillan Co., The 

66 Fifth Ave. 
Ma3Tiard, Merrill & Co. 

29-33 19th St. 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
499 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

National Educational Association, 
Irwin Shepard, Sec, Winona, Minn. 
NewBon & Co. 

27-29 West 23d St. 
Rand, McNally Co. 

142 Fifth Ave. 
Sanborn, Co., B. H. 

156 Fifth Ave. 
Scribner's Sons, Charles 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 

85 Fifth Ave. 
Sower Co., Christopher 
614 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Brown & Co. 

3 East 14th St. 
TuttleCo., The 
Rutland, Vt. 
Werner Publishing & Supply Co. 

43 East 19th St. 



5 Hamilton Place. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS. 



Boston Address. 



New York Address. 



169 Devonshire St. 



93 Federal St. 



120 Boylston St. 



141 Franklin St. 



250 Devonshire St. 



224 Congress St. 



15-17 Harcourt St. 



120 Boylston St. 



101 Tremont St. 



84 Washington St. 



Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover 

Babb & Company, E. E. 

Bardeen, C W. 
406 South Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bradley & Co., Milton 

11 East 16th St. 
Hall Scientific Co., A. W. 

# 
Hammett & Co., J. L. 

27 East 21st St. 
Kenney Bros. & Walkins 

Knott Apparatus Co. , L. E. 



Olcott & Co., J. M. 



Parker & White 



63 Fifth Avenue. 



Peckham, Little & Co. 

57 East 11th St. 
Perry Picture Co. 

Maiden, Mass. 
Prang Educational Co. 

113 University Place 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS. 



r 



AMERICA; OR, MY COUNTRY, »TIS OF THEE. 

S. F. Smitb. 
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1. My coun - try, 

2. My Da - tivo 

3. Let mu - sic 



'tis of tlieo, Sweet land of 
coun - try, tliee, Land of the 
swell the breeze, And ring from 



4. Our fa » thers' God, to Thee, Au • thor of 
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f 1 : J _ _. 


1 ___. .| 



- er • ty, Of thee I sinji^; Land where my 

- ble, free, Tliy name I love; I love thy 
the trees Sweet free-dom's song: Let mor - tal 

- er - ty, To Thee we sing; Long may our 
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1 

fa - thers died, Land of the pil - grim*s pride, 

rocks and rills, Thy woods and tem - pled hills; 

tongues a - wake; Let all that breathe par - take; 

land be bright With free>dom*8 bo • ly light; 



^^pfej f^^ ^^£^-4#a 



From ev - *ry moun-tain side Let freo-dom ring. 

My heart with rap - tore thrills Like that a • bove. 

Let rocks their si • lence break,* The sound pro -long. 

Pko-teot Oft bt Thy migbti QreatGod, our. King. 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn's early light, 
Wliat so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro' the perilous fight. 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro' the night that our flag was still there. 

Chorvs. 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave. 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore dimly seen thro' the mists of the deep. 
Where the foe's mighty host, in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In glory reflected now shines on the stream. 

Chorus. 

'Tis the star-spangled banner: oh, long may it wave, 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war's desolation; 

Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the heaven rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation, 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 

And this be our motto, — "In God is our trust!" 

Chorus. 

And^the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave, 
O'er -the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN. 

O Columbia, the gem of the ocean. 

The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 

A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble. 

When Liberty's form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 

When borne by the Red, White and Blue. 
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FiUl Chorus, 

When borne by the Red, White and Blue, 
When borne by the Red, White and Blue, 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the Red, White and Blue. 

When war winged its wide desolation. 

And threatened the land to defonn. 
The ark then of freedom's foundation, 

Columbia, rode safe thro' the storm; 
With her garlands of vict'ry around her, 

When so proudly she bore her brave crew 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 

The boast of the Red, White and Blue. 

Full Chorus. 

The boast of the Red, White and Blue, 
The boast of the Red, White and Blue, 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 
The boast of the Red, White and Blue. 

FLAG OF THE FREE. 

Flag of the free, fairest to see! 

Borne thro' the strife and the thunder of war; 

Banner so bright, with starry light. 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore: 
Emblem of freedom, hope to the slave. 
Spread thy fair folds to shield and to save. 
While thro' the sky loud rings the cry. 
Union and Liberty! One evermore. 

Flag of the brave, long may it wave. 

Chosen of God while His might we adore. 
In freedom's van, for good to man, 

Symbol of right thro' the years passing o'er: 
Pride of our country, honored afar. 
Scatter each cloud that dims but a star, 
While thro' the sky loud rings the cry. 
Union and Liberty! One evennore. 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword. 
His truth is marching on. 

Chorus. 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! glory! Hallelujah! 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps. 
'His day is marching on. 

Chorus. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel ; 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal, 
Let the Hero, bom of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on. " 

Chorus. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 

Chorus. 

In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was bom across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
Chorus. 

— Julia Ward Howe. 



WE'RE TENTING TO-NIGHT. 

We're tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 

Give us a song to cheer 
Our weary hearts, a song of home, 

And friends we love so dear. 
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Chorus. 

Many are the hearts that are weary to-night, 

Wishing for the war to cease. 
Many are the hearts looking for the right, 
I • To see the dawn of peace. 
Tenting to-night, 
Tenting to-night, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. 

We've been tenting to-night on the old camp ground, 

Thinking of days gone by, 
Of the lov'd ones at home that gave us the hand, 

And the tear that said " good-b3re! " 

Chorus. 

We are tired of war on the old camp ground. 

Many are dead and gone. 
Of the brave and true whoVe left their homes, 

Others been wounded long. 

Chorus. 

We've been fighting to-day on the old camp ground. 

Many are lying near; 
Some are dead, and some are dying. 

Many are in tears. 

Chorus for last verse. 

Many are the hearts that are weary to-night. 

Wishing for the war to cease. 
Many are the hearts looking for the right , 

To see the dawn of peace. 
Dying to-night, 
Dying to-night, 
Dying on the old camp ground. 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 
Keller's American Hymn. 

Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long! 

Spread thy white wings to the sunshine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in song, — 

Fly to our ark like the storm-beaten dove! — 
Fly to our ark on the wings of the dove, — 

Speed o*er the far-sounding billows of song, 
Crown'd with thine olive-leaf garland of love, — 

Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too long. 

Joyous we meet, on this altar of thine. 

Mingling the gifts we have gathered for thee, 
Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 

Breeze of the prairie and breath of the sea, — 
Meadow and mountain and forest and sea! 

Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee. 

Brothers once more around this altar of thine! 

Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! 

Hark! a new birth-song is filling the sky! 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the main 

Bid the full breath of the organ reply, — 
Let the loud tempest of voices reply, — 

Roll its long surge like the earth-shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! — 

Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 



SONG OF PEACE. 

Sing, forever sing the heroes, 

Who for men have died. 
Let the names of heroes glorious 

Be the nation's pride. 
When the hollow bugles blowing. 

On the red fields cease, 
And prosperity stands glowing. 

As the years increase. 
Let the names of heroes glorious 
Be the song, the song of peace. 
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Sing, forever sing the heroes, 

Ours is their renown. 
Let the children know the nation 

By the men we crown. 
When the hollow bugles blowing, 

On the red fields cease, 
And prosperity stands glowing. 

As the years increase, 
Let the fame of heroes glorious 

Be our song, our song of peace. 

Sing the graves of heroes glorious, 

'Mid the fiow'rs that lie, — 
While the free flag of the nations 

Sentinels the sky. 
When the hollow bugles blowing. 

On the war fields cease, 
And prosperity stands glowing. 

As the years increase, 
Let the green graves of our heroes 

Be our song, our song of peace. 

SCATTER THE FLOWERS. 
(Air: "We're Tenting To-night.") 

We come with gifts of flowers sweet 

For each dear soldier's grave; 
We'll cover the mounds where they gently sleep. 

Those boys so true and brave. 

Chorus. 

Many are the boys who are sleeping for aye 

Under the sod and dew; 
Many are the hearts sending love to-day 

To those brave boys in blue. 
Scatter the flowers, scatter the flowers, 

Over the soldiers' graves. 

We'll honor the graves of our soldier dead, 

Who heard their country's cry, 
Who left their homes and fought and bled 

And died for liberty. 

Chorus, 

We'll bring them to-day the violets blue, 

And roses red and white. 
Those colors bright they bore so true, 

For God and home and right. 

Chorus, 
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THE SCHOOI^LIBERTY'S SAFEGUARD. 

(Tune, America.) 

Our glorious Land to-day, 
'Neath Education's sway. 
Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair. 

Whose bounties all may share, 

Behold them everywhere 
On vale and hill I 

Thy safeguard, Liberty, 
The school shall ever be, — 

Our Nation's pride! 
No t3n<ant's hand shall smite, 
While with encircling might 
All here are taught the Right 

With Truth aUied. 

Beneath Heaven's gracious will 
The star of Progress still 

Our course doth sway; 
In unity sublime 
To broader heights we climb. 
Triumphant over Time, 

God speeds our way! 

Grand Birthright of our sires, 
Our altars and our fires 

Keep we still pure! 
Our starry flag unfurled. 
The hope of all the world, 
In peace and light impearled, 

God hold secure. — Smith. 
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FORM OF CERTIFICATE FOR PUPILS 
COMPLETING THE ELEMENTARY COURSE OF STUDY. 

STATE OF VERMONT. 



Certificate of Graduation 

FROM 

Elementary Course in the Public Schools. 

This is to Certify that , 

of School, Town of , 

Vermont, has completed in a satisfactory manner the Course of Instruction 
prescribed by the Superintendent of Education for Elementary Schools and 
is hereby recommended for Advanced Instruction in accordance with the Laws 
of the State. 

Given under our hands at , Vermont, this, 

the day of , 190 . . . 



Superintendent. Teacher. 
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